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QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO CLASSES 

AND 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 



It 18 not recomiA-ended to commence the' idstruction of children 
before they attain i^e age of seven years, unless in exceptional cases, 
at six, where the pUpil is uncommonly bright, Has good insight and is 
interested and ea/reful..^ Jhe pupil 9.t seven wiilxlo more, work In two 
yean, and do it bett^, with improved diiscfpline and nioraie, and 
attended with more successful progress throughout his subsequent 
eourse, than in three years, oom\ii'e];i(un^'*lkt. silc. Moreover, by this 
rapid method, if the pupil does not possess sufficient matunt]^ of 
mind to grapple with the subjects which follow the reading, writing, 
and spelling steps, there will bo either imperfect success with them, 
or a period of waiting for the pupil's development. It is greatly 
to the advantage of the pupil not to begin antil schooling means 
business, and he is sufficiently mature to be able to advance euc- 
ceasfuUy and. understandingly, from step to step, in a continuous and 
unbroken line. In the author's practice, during the first year the 
hours of instruction are limited to three — from 9^ to 1 o'clock, 
with two recesses of fifteen minutes each deducted therefrom. The 
author believes that pupils starting as beginners will, at this nge, 
accomplish more, and with greater enthusiasm and interest, in three 
hours than in a more protracted daily session. Pupils who have 
received two years* instruction, or less, by ordinary methods, and 
have made a fair degree of progress^ are received into his school and 
dossed viiih the beginners^ starting the first day at the first lesson 
and proceeding with the others, as two years* advancement (by ordi- 
nary methods) is overtaken in six weeks. They make better progress 
in thifl way. The phonetic instruction is valuable to any pupil, and 
worth ail the time given to it in the course of instruction laid down 
in the First Reader. They require the d scij'line. the course affords. 
It is important that they should begin while the work is easy. They 
will not take the same interest or make as good students as the 
beginners who have not been subjected to the evil effects of false 
methods. Pupils who have received previous instruction need the 
lee- way afforded by starting with tiie beginners. 

A class of seven-year-old pupils starting together and attending 
school regularly, should be able — the advanced class — to take three 
lessons daily^ and reach the transition to common print in about a 
month. At this point, also, pupils who are able to read two-syllable 
books in the common print with facility may be admitted to the olass 
of beginners. Under no circumstances that can be avoided should 
backward pupils from other schools be classed with beginners. They 
will drag down the class, retarding its progress immensely ; and while 
the beginners are waiting on the slow movements of the backward 
pupils, the former will become inattentive, which will soon develop 
into a habit of inattention, by which the teacher will lose much of 
her hold upon them. 
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After they have been tmder mstrnction a day or two the teacher 
should lake the mea'^ure of her pupils and divi-.e them into two 
classes, classing the most capable and the least capabe separately. 
The teacher should endeavor to retain pupils who are not very quick 
but who are attentive, careful and persevering, in the A, or advanced 
division, as they will disappoint her in their achievement. 

In public schools the pupils will do very well in a two-and-a-half 
or three-quarter hour session, with a recess of fifteen minutes out of 
the same at the end of the first hour and twenty or twenty-five 
minutes. In this manner two classes or divisions in the forenoon 
and two in the afternoon may be instructed by the same teacher. 
This arrangement of time and work, after the pupils advance to 
other branches where the author's system is pursued, may be 
advantageously continued for two yeais. 

The two divisions of a class should be placed at onoe in separate 
rooms. One class will be occupied with study while the other is 
engaged in recitation, and so alternating, the one with the other. 
There may be a teacher for each division, or one teacher may pass 
from room to room, assisted by an efiScient monitor, who will preserve 
order and secure study in eadi room alternately while the teacher is 
hearing the recitation in the other. The morale of the classes will 
be greatly impaired, and the results cut down a third or a half by 
undertaking to instruct both divisions in the same room. Under so 
discouraging circumstances as these even, the progress will be three 
or four-fold greater than by ordinary methods. 

As the B or lower class will not be capable of advandng so rapidly 
as the other, it may be necessary, upon reaching the fifteenth lesson, 
to divide the reading lessons into two lessons eadi. It will be found 
advantageous to repeat the spelling lesson upon hearing the second 
half of each reading lesson, as the additional practice in producing 
and combining sounds will make the work easier and facilitate the 
progress of t^ class in reading very greatly. 

A still better plan, perhaps, if the pupils of the B class drag in 
their work, is to comm^ice from six to eig^t lessons back, going 
over the same ground again, and when a point is again reached where 
the work becomes difficidt, to again put them back in like manner. 
This gives a larger amount of practice with corresponding facility. 
Nothing takes the place of pracH''e^ and there must be enough repeti- 
tion to make the work come easp and to keep pupils in that state of 
entTtimasm whidi always aocompanies successful achievement on the 
part of children in order to obtain the best results. 

The instruction is much easier for the teacher as well as the pupil 
by this than by any other method, and the Readers are so arranged 
and constructed that a twelve-jrear-old child, who feels sufficiently 
interested to assume the responsibility, can instruct other children 
from them successfully by simply following the directions in detail 
contained in the notes which accompany eadi lesson. 

As to methods and practice, see what is said under the head of 
'* General Directions," next page. 
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BOOKS OF THE SERUSS. 

This Series embraces First Reader (Phonetic), requiring twenty- 
one or twenty-two school days for the advanced class to complete, at 
three lessons daily (the number recommended) ; the Second Reader 
(Transition), covering for A pupils the balance of eight weeks* school- 
ing, and for B pupils twelve weeks (the Transition Reader changes 
the pupil to the common print) ; and eight '* Wonder Bocks*' (Story 
Books for loaning to pupils to take home to read for their amuse- 
ment and instruction, auxiliary to the course of in truction in the 
school-room) coming into the course, one at the end of the teuih day 
(after completing the thirty -first lesson of the First Reader, and if the 
class is not thoroughly proficient the Wonder Book should be held 
back a day or two longer),, one after completing the fortieth lesson, 
one after completing the 49 th h sson, and one after completing the 
58tii lesson ; four books in the common print, one each after com- 
pleting the twelfth, twenty -fourth, thirty- sixth, and last lessons of 
the sSsond Reader. 

Forty school days (eight weeks by this method) makes of the 
beginner a fair reader and speller. Twenty weeks (half of a school 
year) completely exhausts the instruction in Reading, Spelling and 
Writing (except as to that facility and skill in the mechanical part of 
writing, which tim^ only can give), reaching the limit of the pupil's 
capacity. He will then be able to read everything, to spell every 
word he understands, and to write correctly, including capitalization, 
punctuation, italicization, paragraphing, etc. As to the apeUing of 
words he does rhot understand^ and which it would be folly to teach 
him until he does, he learns Hitm one bj olc as he afterwards comes 
to know and to use them. As a regular course of daily study, instruc- 
tion in these branches is exhausted in twenty weeks for A pupils and 
thirty weeks for B pupils, and constitutes the equivalent of at least 
four average years' instruction by ordinary' methods, while chai acter- 
ized by greater thoroughness and a comprehension scientifically of the 
principles involved, in the subjects taught. 

t^*As to instruction in writing^ which is conducted simultaneovsly 
with the Course in reading and spelling, see the latter part of the 
book following the reading and spelling lessons. 

C^f**As to the method to be pursued after the course of instruction 
by this series of books is exhausted, see directions at the close of the 
Second Reader. 



COST OP BOOKS. 

Nothing can take the place of pra^ice in learning to read and 
spelL The author by his method makes it possible for the pu[ il to 
get the practioe of two-and-a-half to three years in eight to twelve 
weeks' time, with corresponding results as to progress. It is for 
parents and teachers to choose whether they shall secure these results, 
and save the cost of two or three years* tuition, or, for so slender a 
consideration as the mere distribution of the cost of books over a 
longer period, which must be paid for in the fnd at really higher cost, 
forego the advantages to the pupil of his method and incur the much 
greater expense of two or three additional years' tuition bills. 
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Ezx)erience, from time to time, affords valuable Baggesiions. Until 
the points of such suggestions become suficiently numerous to make 
it more convenient to again rearrange and systematize, as a whole, the 
entire notes, it has been deemed best, in each edition, to add these 
suggestions in their order as they occur, and as time and experience 
may give occasion for them. 

As to cost of books, already referred to, it is deemed best to more 
explicitly say, that, during the first term, or half-year,* is condensed a 
degree of progress and an amount of work equal to three or four years, 
measured by ordinary standards. The cost of the series of books, in- 
cluding school-charts, per pupil, by means of which this is accom- 
plished, is about equal to that of a full series of ordinary school read- 
ers — from the primer to the fifth reader, inclusive. As the work of 
four years is condensed into half a year, so is the outlay for books. 
But, on account of the exceedingly rapid progress of pupils, they get 
through with their books so speedily that they are then but slightly 
worn. The Beaders, therefore, may be used by two to four successive 
sets of pupils. The Wonder Books are but a few days in the hands of 
each pupil, and will therefore serve successive annual classes of pupils 
for twelve to twenty years, and the school-charts are good for a life- 
time ; so that the acera^/e annual cost may be set down at one-third to 
one-fourth as much as by ordinary books and methods of instruction. 

The books and charts, as furnished in this edition, cover the branch 
of Beading only. The present cost will therefore be considerably less 
than that above stated. The entire series will be completed this year, 
and then embrace Writing and Spelling, as well as Beading. 

The series as now furnished, by this edition, consisting of all that 
part of the charts necessary for instruction in Beading, of the First 
Beader, the Second Beader (that part of which covers transition to 
common print\ and the First and Second Wonder Books, cover an 
average period (for A and B pupils) of but about seven weeks ; but, in 
this very brief period of time, the pupil is so far advanced as to be 
able to read, with comfort, the ordinary literature prepared for young 
people, and to soon become, without further special oversight or formal 
instruction, proficient readers of any matter. In other words, the prog- 
ress will be such that the pupil will get the fiUl benefit of the use of 
the serins of books so far as relates to the subject of Beading. Should 
he not go to school longer, nor receive further instruction, it would 
be but a short time before he would become a proficient reader. He 
will have reached the point when the branch of Beading (so far as 
formal instruction goes) may be safely left to take care of itself. 

The School-charts, for instruction of pupils in classes, reproduce 
the Spelling Lessons and such portions of the Beading Lessons of the 
First Beader as are required for recitation-purposes. For family use, 
or where but the three or four pupils who can gather about the teacher 
and look over the book she holds in her hand are under instruction, 
the charts will not be required. For larger numbers they will be in- 
dispensable ; and instruction cannot be conducted without them. 

The Third and Fourth Wonder Books will issue at an early day, so 
that for home instruction at little later in the season they will be 
available, and will issue long before the second term or half-year of 
school opens, for the use of new classes started in reading at that 
t me. 
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DIRECTIONS.— Before begrinniag berwork in the clasB-room, the 
t*aeher is hare referred to the General Directions (previous pages). I( 
she wigbes Ut attain the highast success in her work, she will render 
herself bo familiar with the points therein i^antained, as ta be able to 
Dpon tbem without reflection. They should becoms a. matter of habit 
— " second nature " — to her. 

The directions, which follow, for each lesson, are purposely made 
explicit. They must ba adhered to oirounutantially, as laid down, t" 
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teacher must make no skips. She must never in any case advance until 
the idea and the word or sound (as may- be) are fixed absolutely in the 
mind of every pupil. Upon the thoroughness and the repetition, here 
required, the teacher depends to fix absolutely in the pupils mind every 
point before going forward to things new, by which the road is made 
pleasant and agreeable, and the progress rapid and sure. 

A Sound comesinto the second lesson, which is rather difficult to give 
correctly. The teacher cannot impart what she does not herself know. 
She must begin at once to acquire this sound, not waiting till she gets 
into the class-room, but be sure that she gets, and is able to produce, 
this sound correctly. The directions given (see Lesson II) for imparting 
to pupils, is the best guide to the teacher in acquiring the same herself. 

The same point is made in regard to other sounds, and to all succeed- 
ing lessons. It is necessary that the teacher should take time by the 
foretop, and by careful examination, several days in advance of her 
class, familiarize herself with the sounds, and also with the steps to be 
taken in instructing the class. Familiarity with the sounds, and to be 
able to produce them correctly, is absolutely essential to success, and 
requires care, discrimination, and prcuitice. 

LESSON I. — The teacher opening £he book to the first lesson, point- 
ing to picture of white dog, and holding the book before the class and 
passing it around till all see it, asks, (Hold up your hand, if you know ;) 
What is this ? Hands go up. Ques. — Well, Fred., what is it ? Ans. — A 
dog. She asks, A dog, is it ? Ans.— Yes maam. Ques. — Fred., tell me 
something a dog can do. Ans. — Run. Ques. — Charley, something else 
a dog can do? Ans. — Bark. Ques. — Willy, something else? Ans. — See. 
Ques. — Can this dog see? Ans. — No maam. Ques. — What is the 
matter ; is he blind ? Ans. — No maam, it is only a picture of a dog. 
He cannot see. Ques. — But vou said it was a dog, Ans. — ^Well it is 
not. It is only a picture of a dog. Ques. — What does it make you 
^femfc of when you see it ? Ans. — A dog. Ques. — Supposing I wish erl 
to write to my friend in Boston, and to tell her of my dog, which could 
I do the easiest, make a picture like this, and make it nice enough so she 
would not mistake it for a pig or a goat, or make these three little 
marks (pointing toward the word dog, and holding out the book so all 
can see — be particular as to this) which you see under the picture ? 
Ans. — Make the three little marks. Ques. — That ia just what I would 
put in my letter to my friend in Boston, to stand for dog. That is 
what we call the word dog. What is it P Ans. — The word dog. Ques. 
— What does the picturet when you see it, make you think of ? Ans. — 
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kat hwit s blak kat k deg 

s kat. 8 "isg- 

s hwit kat. h blak deg. 

A d<^. Qaea. — And this word, when my friend sees it, in the letter 
what does it make Ker think of ? Adb. — A dog. 

What is this? (pointing tc the picture of the fcioct dog.) Ans.— A 
dog (correcting themselves,) a picture of a dog. Ques. — Ttot is right. " 
Andthisf [pointingt«thepictiiTe of theuViilodog,) Ans. — A dog; bat r 
one is white and the other is black. Ques, — Do j-ou see this long word, i 
(pointing to it, and holding hook out to all the class) under the white 
dog. That is the word l(*ite. What is it? Ans.— The word white. 
Quae. — And this long word, under the picture of black dog, (pointing to 
it, and holding book out) is the word black. What is it? Ans. — The 
word hla< k. 

Now 1 will give you all a book. Doing ho, teacher says, See which 
hoy can first find another word dog below this line ; (pointing to line) 
when yon find the word, hold up your hands. The teacher allows bov- 
erai of the boya, one bg One, to point out the word dog, and holding out 
to class, says. If any boy makes a niia(aJte, any other boy holding up his 
hand will be allowed to correct him. In the same way olhir boys 
(giving all a chance Bo far as time allows) are allowed to point out the 
words black, white, and dog again, skipping about ; then, when they 
recognize pretty readily, to iind some on the next page. When they can 
tell by iight each word, without turning back to compare with Ihe words 
under the pictares, the teacher then says, You may all repeat iogether , 
these words ; now mind ; all at the aanw time; wait till I point ; (the j 
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teacher pointing, one by one, with intervals of time between, to the mis- 
cellaneous " sight " words, below the cross-line on first page of lesion.) 

When each word can be instantly recognized by all the class, the 
teacher points to the word white (top of eighth pa,ge) and says; Now, 
repeat, all together ; and then, (with a considerable interval of time 
between) points to the word dog. She then points to the word white (in 
next line, and with a less interval of time between) to the word dog ; and 
then, (in quick succession) to the words whit« and dog in the third line. 
Ques. — What does this read ? She then does the same with the separate 
words black, dog, and the phrase black dog, following. 

LESSON II. — Ques. — This is what ? (pointing to the picture.) 
Ques. — What does it make you think of when you look at it ? These 
toordSf under the cat, (pointing to them) are the words a cat. What are 
they ? Some of the pupils, perhaps all, will say a cat (giving the long 
sound to a). Ques. — When I asked what is this a picture of, (pointing 
again to picture) what did you say ? Ans. — A cat. Did you say (draw- 
ing out the letter, and giving to it what is generally described as the 
long a sound,) a-a cat ? Ans. — No niaam, a cat (pronouncing naturally). 
And when I ask what are these words, what should you say ? Ans. — 
(naturally) A cat. Now you say, a cat, as I do, a little slower and 
slower each time, drawing the words apart a little more aivi more, until 
you get the two words quite apart without changin{i thorn to fl- cat, 
(teacher pronounces, with the a " long "): — Now, repeat, (the teacher 

repeat^s naturally, a cat, a - cat, a - - cat, a cat, a cat, 

lengtheninjj each repetition the time of a, as well as spreading the words 
apart at the same time, but being very careful not to change the sound, 
while lengthening it as to time. The teacher cannot do this suexjessfully 
except by practising it carefully beforehand.) Some of the pupils will 
say u cat (giving the sound as heard in hull and last syllable of 
comm-a). The teacher will say, I hear John say u cat. That is not 
right. Say a cat. (Requiring John, and any other pupil, to pronounce 
it by himself correctly, and having him draw the words apart, and 
lengthen the time, as above shown.) When each can give correctly, then 
have all repeat together again, in the manner Above shown, until the a 
can be produced correctly, hy itself, by all the class. 

Have the children find the words a, and cat, on the same page, and 
then on page following, until they can tell both words instantly ; then 
have them say together, as the teacher points, (skipping about) the words 
between the two cross-lines, at head of lesson. Then have them read the 
lesson, a sentence each, untl a'! I have read a sentence or more, and the 
lesson has been read several times. Be careful that the word a is cor- 
rectly pronounced each time. 1^" See notes, next page. 
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Before the class go to their seats, the teacher, in regard to Lesson III 
will say, (pointing to it from the book) In the next lesson you have no 
picture to show you what the new words are. I shall have to tvll you 
now what they are so that you can study your lesson at your seats with- 
out making mistakes. The first word (pointing) is good. What is it? 
Pupa.— Good. The ioae word is bad. What is it ? P.— Bad. T.— What 
is tie first thing a boy should think of being, good or bad ? P. — Good. 
The last thing a boy should ever think of being ? P. — Bad. What is 
the ^r«t word? P.— Good. T.— Last word? P.— Bad. All the pupils 
who think they can remember these words may hold up their hands. 
Such a way of putting it is necessary to afford a mnemonic aid by 
which the pupils can remember the words, and which is which, when 
they look back at the key words above, and the repetition, to impress 
them upon their minds so that they shall not be forgotten. 

i^" The teacher must see that the pupils study their lessons here- 
after, at their seatSy until each one can read instantly every sentence. 
This direction is very important, and mvst be observed at every point of 
the pupils progress. 

The teacher should take especial pains to have each pupil read with 
proper effect; and, by keeping up a healthy rivalry in this respect, 
and making it an enjoyment for the pupil to road with animation, vigor, 
and naturalness, not only thus make him a good reader, but also 
afford to him the strongest possible incentive to study his lessons at 
his seat that he may excel as a reader in his class. The teacher 
should sedulously avoid laying down any rules for reading, such as, 
keep the voice up at a comma ; let it fall at a period, etc., etc. 

These rules are not only incorrecty but it is an unphilosophical way 
of teaching, and highly injurious to the pnpil to be made dependent 
upon mechanical methods. There is but one rule that can be followed, 
and that is. Read as you talk. 

litis simple rule you may adopt, when the pupil, by unnatural rend- 
ering, gives an occasion for it, but not before. Do not tell the pupil 
that this is the way to read, but ask him, (when he reads incorrectly,) 
Is that the way you would talk, if you wished to tell me that which you 
are reading? P. — No maam. T. — How should you read it? P. — 
The pupil will then read the sentence correctly, and require no aid to 
do so. — To read correctly, how must ono do so ? P. — * Read as ho 
would talk.' AH who think that this is the right way to read may 
raiso their hands. Should the pupil read the sentence incorrectly, 
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(which is not likely,) have him read it again. If still incorrect, ask 
the scholars who can correct him, to hold up their hands, and let one 
of the pupils make the necessary correction. Make no corrections your- 
self , which either the pupil or the class are able to make, giving the 
pupil who committed the error the first opportunity to correct it. 

This rule for reading not only leads to no error, but instead of 
making the pupil a mechanical and passive agent in the teacher's hands, 
throws him upon his mettle, develops his taste, and teaches him to 
observe, and to think and judge for himself. 

LESSON III. — Have the children say, together, pointing to them 
at head of lesson above) the words good, bad. Next have them say, 
<me hy one, raising hands if they know, the words between the lines, at 
head of lesson, forward and backward, and skipping about, until it is 
evident that they all know them instantly by sight. Having pupils 
raise hands preserves order, and keeps up greater interest. It also 
individualizes the work more, putting each pupil on his mettle, and by 
calling at random on the pupils with judicious skipping about, increases . 
the interest, and keeps each pupil wide awake and on the alert. 

If a sufficient rivalry to read well, and a proper interest in study is 
maintained, the pupils should have so practiced the lesson at their seats 
as to know all the words instantly j at sight; and the object of having 
them tell the new words, as above, in the class, before reading, is rather 
to see that the study at their seats has been properly performed, and to 
make them feel individually their responsibility. 

The pupils may then be allowed to read the lesson. The course is 
to have them read, each one sentence at a time, always skipping about, so 
that no pupil may know when he is to be called upon, or what sentence 
he is expected to read, so as to make each feel accountable for proficient 
execution, and all to keep i^eir attention upon the work in hand. 
They should be drilled to read instantly, without break or loss of time 
in finding places, as called upon, — Fred., Willy, James, Charley, etc., 
and if any pupil, through inattention hesitates, call at once upon 
another, and let them all feel that it is a disgrace to be caught napping. 

Pay most attention to dull and backward children, calling most 
frequently upon them, and be sure yourself, as you go along, that they 
understand every point, and have performed the work properly. 

i@* Follow the same course, unless otherwise directed, in all subse- 
quent lessons. 
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bad kat. 


gud kat. 


hwit deg. 


blak kat. 


blak deg. 


hwit kat. 


» gud kat. 


s bad kat. 


s bad deg. 


■8 gud deg. 


s hwit deg. 


K blak deg. 


s hwit kat. 


» blak kat- 


LESSON IV. 






ba 


girl 


gud ba. 


gud giirl. 


bad ba. 


bad gnrl. 


jr gud gnrl. 


» bad g^rl. 



1< 
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8 


gud 


ba. 8 bad bet. 


8 


blak 


bei. 8 hwit gnrl. 


8 


gud 


dog. sbadkat. 


8 


hwit 


kat. 8 blak dog. 






LESSON V. 








s 


lOHii 




' f»s— r^iprs'^a*' 




8 


bet and hers. 




bars 


bet gHrl and 


8 


hwit 


hers. 8 bad hers. 


8 


gud 


hers. 8 blak hers. 




8 


bd and deg. 




8 


gUrl and kat. 
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V ba and s hers. 
» hers and k deg. 

s bei, K hers and k deg. 

V gud ba and s god hers, 
s hwit hers and s blak deg. 



LESSON VI. 




hv hers runz. h» deg runz. 

hs hwit hers runz. 
ts blak deg runz. 
hs gud hers runz. 
hK bad deg runz. 
h» blak kat runz. 
tv hers runz and hs deg runz. 



n 
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tv bff runz, and ts gurl runz. 
ts gurl runz, and ts kat runz. 
tis kat -runz, ts deg runz, 
and ts hers runz. 



i^ssoK vn. 




se \ns bff! se tK degl 
tis ba runz! tiv deg runz! 
se tis ba run! 
se by deg run! 
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se tis bei and deg run. 
se tiK deg and hers run. 
se tis gnrl, and ts kat run. 
se tiK ba, tiK hers, tis 
deg and hs kat run. 



LESSON vm. 




I bet gurl deg 



O, se! 0, se hs gHrll 
se tw ba and hK deg! 

LES80N VIIL— After hearing the leaeon in the usual nuuiner, the 
teacher, viU write ilIltincfEjr, and as much lilce print as poeaible, upon 
the blacli-lraard, the Icttote tali. She will then say, all the scholaia 



fl 
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1 



0! I se! I se tiK gnrl; I 
se tiK bd; and I se tiK dog. 

se tiK gud bd and giirl. 

se hK blak and hwit deg. 

O! I se. I se tiu gud bd; 
I se tiK gud gi^rl; and I se 
tiK blak and hwit deg, 

who can tell what word this is. (pointing to it) may bold up thcdr liands. 
P. — A few will hold up hands. T. — ^What word is it, Fred.? (calling upon 
one who has held up his hand.) Fred. — Cat. T. — ^All who think this 
word ia not cat may hold up their hands. P. — The majority of hands 
will go up. T. — ^Well James, why is not this word cat ? (calling upon 
some boy, by name, who thinks it is not cat.) Fred, thinks it is the word 

cat. Jas. — ' Because tho letter which turns up on the end ' T. — 

Well Jas., come to the board and show what letter is wrong. Ferhaps 
Jas. will state where the t should he placed, but over-look to indicate the 
position for k. Jf bo y print the letters beneath as they stood before, chang- 
ing the position oft (mly, thus, akt. That is kat 2 Jas. — ^'No maam, that 

other tall letter * T. — Well, come to the board and show me. Jas. 

does so. T. — Well, this is kat now, is it? (printing kat on the board.) 
Jas.— Yes maam. T. — ^AU the scholars, who think this is the word kat, 
(pointing to it) may hold up their hands. Well ^en, scholars, you notice 
that the word kat must not Mily hare, how many l^ers? P. — ^Three. 
T. — But they must also be in a certain order to make the word cat. 

T. — What word is this ? {printing the word and on the board.) How 
many letters does it contain ? Follow in the same way with Ibak, allow- 
ing the pupils to correct the spelling, as in case of kat abore. Da see, 
white, I, good. Observe the phonetic spelling, imitating the liters of 
the reading lessons. Notice the form of capital I, the cleft at bottom 
of long i, and the peculiar oblique and curved form to the crossrline to 
long e. 

In the iniG^Tad:ian which follows as to sounds, and geneerally, if any 
questions are asked of an anticipatory character, the teacher should say. 
Wait : you will see by and by, when it is time. This excites the pupUs 
curiosity, and serves to keep up his interest and wonder, and is an incen- 
tive for him to observe for himself. Thus instructed, the scholars will 
always be in a highly active and impressible state, and on the alert to 
discover for themselves. A moment of this exalted state of mind is wcwrth 
an hour of mechanical imitation and passive reciting by rote. 
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^e 



kat 



gnri 



0, se tiK gnrll se lis kati 

I se tis gnrl: ^e iz s gud 
gUrl: ^e iz v hwit gurl. 

I se tis kat. ^e iz s blak 
and hwit kat. 

^e iz s gud kat, and hs 
giirl iz K gud gurl. 



LESSON IX. — The teacher, haring previouBlv- praeticed the sounds 
following, natil she ie perfecfly /aniitior with and can produce them cor- 
rectly, after the above leason has been recited, will Bay to the pupils, I 
am goin^ to iii3.he some sounds. Yon moiy tell me, aiter I niake them, 
all together, whether alike or im-like 

o-o[°;"]: e-e [i,'t,t«"i] : i-i[ii,"]:o-e: 
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LESSON X. 

yes no 

iz tiK gi^rl K blak gi^rl? 
no; ^e iz k hwit gurl. 
iz i^e K gud gHrl? 
yes; ^e iz k gud giirl. 

e-i: i-o: i-e : s-s[£«1?]: ^-^[ia]* 
m-m [i^ij^] : n-nQ^-^*;]: s-^: ^-m: 
n-s: ^-n: m-s: s-n: m-^: m-n. 

Repeat until the pupils are all familiar with the sounds by ear. 
T. — Now, I wish to see if you can pronounce the sounds I have just 
made. Sound them, after me, as I do. Now, all together, 

e-e: i-i: o-o: s-s: ^-ih: m-m: n-n: 
e-o: o-i: i-e: s-^: m-n: m-s: n-m. 

Repeat until the pupils can produce tiiem all with facility. 

The teacher can ascertain any sound by placing her organs in the posi- 
tion to utter the hey word (given in brackets above), and then pronoun- 
cing the word slowly, drawing out the sound in question at length, pro- 
nouncing it longer and longer each time, and separating it more and more 
from the other letters composing the word, until the sound can be pro- 
duced by itself (as shown in the case of " a cat " — see third lesson) by it- 
self, without the help of the key- word. 

If any pupil finds it difficult to produce any sound correctljjr, as for 
instance m, the teacher should produce the sound slowly, noticing the 
'position of her own organs in uttering it, and then call the attention of the 
pupil thereto, thus. Now you see my Hps are pressed closely together when 
I say m (sounding m, not calling it by name). When I say n, {jiound- 
ing it,) you see that my lips are wide open and pre ssed back, my teeth 
are a little way apart, and my tongue is pressed close against them. 

LESSON X. — (After hearing the reading lesson,) T. — Tell me, all 
together, whether the sounds I make are alike or unlike. 
xr X7 ra» in a-head, read-a-ble,~| , -Jfi-i -|-| To, as in to; ~|, rj rr 
O-O [^ See third lesson. J* Wj- Uj |_u, as in rude. J • ^^^ 
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iz ^e K gud kat? 

yes; ^e iz k gud kat. 

iz ^e K hwit and blak kat? 

yes; ^e iz. 

iz tiK gurl bad? 

no; ^e iz k gud gi^rl. 

iz tiK kat hwit? 

no; ^e iz blak and hwit. 

tiH gn,rl iz hwit; and ^e iz gud. 

|_sni, in buzz! J • 1~* Lin lay. J • 0-KI 6-111 U-KI Sl-ZI 

1~SI Z— 11 1— mi n~ZI n~nil l— Z. tackwanL 

T. — You may now pronounce the sounds I am going to make, after 
me, ail togetlieT. The teacher will have the pupils produce ahove sounds, 
once forward, and once backward, carefully. 

She will then have the pupils produce aner her the following, 

oei^snmYiizlmuznlKiil, 

going over the same forward, backward and forward again. Drill 
deficient pupils singly on difficult sounds, allowing class to correct. 

■ *It must be observed that the sound of u in duty, rude etc., is the same 
as that of o in to. Webster, when he draws a distinction between u in 
rude and o in movej does not intend to have it pronounced reud, deuty or 
dyuty. This placing of an e or a consonant y sound before the u, how- 
ever short it may be given, is a misconception of Webster's intention, and 
an incorrect pronunciation. In saying the word move, the lips are 
placed in a position (for sound o) similar to that for whistling — the vow- 
el being shaped at the back of the mouth, and again modified Ly the 
lips. In o in to, and u in duty and rude, though similarf there is a 
distinction. The latter is made in the middle of the mouth ; the lips are 
allowed to fall loosely open, and perform no part in producing the sound, 
while they are an important factor in producing the o sound in 
move. These sounds resemble one another, therefore the teacher must 
be careful to notice the position of the organs so as to get sound correct. 
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LESSON ZI. 




n deg and s rat. 



at 



rat 



it 



se tiv degl se h» rat! 
iz it s ba and v gurl^ 
no; it iz « deg and s rat. 
hs deg runz, and ti« rat runz. 
hs deg runz at tis rat. 
iz it s rat? 



LESSON XL— T.— Alike or unlike, 

i-i[ik"]: a^a[i;,"]: i-a: u-u: ij-s: are: i-i: 
1-1: z-s: m-m: z-z: W: m-n? i.S5S. 

T.—Pronoimca these sonndB, after me, ttll together. (Hare the pupils 
go over ahove careAilly, once forward and once backward.) 

.fcf ~* aiulizsaminsm a u 1 

7 Q n 1 Have the pupils go over abore forward, backward 

Zj d 11 1 • gjiij forward, drilling deficient popila separatelj. 
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yes; it iz ¥ rat. 

I se ¥ deg! 

iz it ¥ hwit deg? 

no; it iz blak. it runz at tiK 
kat; tiK kat runz at ti^ rat. 

liEssoN xn. 




0, se me run. 

at me! 

deg! tiK deg 



it iz I. se mel 

se tiK deg run 

se me and tiK 
runz at me. 

I run; and tiK deg runz at iwe. 

se ti¥ deg run at me, 

tiH deg runz at me; tin gv(i\ runz 
at me; and tiK kat runz at ti¥ rat. 
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se 
^e 




S O 
S O 


I 




m i 
m i 


me 




SO 


1 




mi 


• 

1 


s 


1^ i ^i 




^ 


O ^0 


is 




s i si 




m 


o mo 



se ^e me so mi is ^i si ^o mo 



LESSON XII. — After the reading lesson, pointing to the first" word, 
see, in the spelling lesson above, (If the class is so large that the words 
cannot be conveniently seen from the book, the teacher will print them 
phonetically on the board, beneath one another, as shown in the lesson,) — 
pointing to see, — What word is Uiis? (Pointing to she,) What word is 
this ? (Pointing to me,) What word is this P 

T. — Listen, while 1 say the first word, and tell me what is the last 
sound of my voice you hear P (pronouncing very slowly, and dwelling on 
the last sound.) Ditto Second word? Do. Third word? What, the last 
sound alike in each word ? Now, look at the UHMrda theni^selves, as they 
stand on the board, and tell me what you see alike in them? T. — What 
then, is the sound of this letter? (pointing to the final letter in see.) 
T. — Yes, this letter always stands for the sound e (long e) wherever 
you see it. 

T. — Now, I will pronounce this word again (pointing to see — Teacher 
pronounces slowly, dwelling especially on the first sound,) and you may 
tell me what is the first sound of my voice which you hear? T. — What 
is the sound then, of this letter P (pointing to first letter of see.) T. — 
Remember, the sound of this letter is always what? (pointing to it.) 
Follow in precisely the same manner, to illustrate the sounds sh in she 
and m in me, and to identify the same with their respective letters, as 
above. 

T. — (Pointing to s in see.) What is this letter ? (Pointing to s in so.) 
Charley what is this letter ? Scholars may raise hands and correct, if 
Charley is wrong. Henry, what is this letter ? (pointing to o in so.) 
T. — The scholars may sound the letters ; wait until I point to them. 
Now, all together, as my pointer touches the letter. (Teacher points to 
s in so, and after considerable pause to o ; then to the s below the first 
one, and with shorter pause to o following; then in quick succession, to 
the s o in the third line.) T.— What word does that spell? (pointing to so.) 

T. — What word is this ? (pointing to capital I — ^long I — ^following the 
word so.) T. — This is also a letter (pointing to the word I) ; and the 
sound of this letter is the same as the narne of the word. What is the 
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LESSON XTTT. 

.^o mi is mo ^i so 

^o me ti¥ kat. iz it k gud kat? 
yes; mi kat iz k gud kat. 
iz ^e IS hwit kat? 
no ; ^e iz K blak kat. 



namCf pointing, of the word ? What is the sound of the letter ? This 
letter, beneath the letter I, (pointing to the letter) is the small letter i 
(long.) What is it ? This small i is not a word, it is only a letter. 
The capital letter I is also ^word, but the small letter i is not a word. 

T. — What is the sound of this letter, Albert? (pointing to the letter m 
in me.) Frank, what letter is this? (pointing to m in my — first line.) 
Arthur, w'lat is the sound of this letter? (pointing to small letter i 
long, wliich the class has just gone over above.) Willy, what is the 
sound of this letter ? (pointing to the same letter in the first line of the 
word my.) T. — Scholars sound these letters, now, as I point to them, 
all together. (Teacher pointing to the letter m in my, fiirst line of the 
word my above, and after a long pause to the letter i long ; then to the 
letter m, second line, and with a shorter pause to the letter i, long ; then, 
in quick succession, to the same letters in the third line.) T. — What 
word do iheae letters spell ? (pointing to the word my in the third line.) 

T. — (5harley, what is the sound of this letter ? (pointing to the first 
letter, i long of the word ice, below foregoing.) What is the sound of 
this letter ? (pointing to the last letter, s.) 1 (i long) -s, spells what ? 

Do the same with the other four words following, calling upon a 
single pupil for each word, and allowing the other pupils to raise hands 
and correct errors. Then let the pupils, in concert, spell as quickly as 
they can and keep together, (the teacher pointing, letter by letter) s - e, 
see ; sh - e, she, etc. — ^the last ten words of the spelling lesson. 

N. B. — The author experiences some difl&culty in representing the 
phonetic words and letters of the reading and spelling lessons in these 
notes on account of having no phonetic type of the same size as the print 
used for the notes. Their counterparts in the common print must 
therefore be employed to represent what is intended for the phonetic print 
of the lessons. With a little care the teacher will know what is in- 
tended; and she will be (ireful to observe the proper forms of the 
phonetic letters, as well as the phonetic spelling, in printing exercises 
upon the board. She wiU also, give the sounds for the phonetic letters, 
and not call the letters by name. Thus sound the letters t, m, etc., but 
do not call them by name, te, em, etc. 
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0, so ^e iz. iz ^e k M kat? 
yes; mi kat iz ^, 
so I se: I se ^e iz M. 
iz tiK is blak? 
no; it iz hwit. is iz hwit 
se tiK degl it iz mi deg. mi 
deg runz at tiK rat. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

run runz run-z z 

bet betz gHrl gH^l^ 
deg degz se sez so soz 
^o ^oz mo moz o oz ez 

LESSON XIII. — Spelling Lesson. T.— -What word is this? 
(pointing to run.) And this ? (pointing to runz.) T. — I will sound this 
word ; what is the last sound of my voice which you hear ? (pronoun- 
cing runs slowly, drawing out the last sound, and pointing to run-z.) 
What is the sound of this leHer ? [pointing to z of run-z.] What is the 
sound of this letter ? [pointing to z standing alone.] T. — What word is 
this ? [pointing to the word boy.] What is the sound of this letter ? 
(pointing to the z final of boys.) What word is this ? (covering up the 
z final of boys, and pointing to remainder of word.) What word is this ? 
(uncovering the z final, and pointing to the whole word.) 

What word is this ? (pointing to girl.) And this ? (pointing to girls.) 
And this ? (pointing to dog.) And this ? (pointing to dogs.) And so of 
each of the other words of lesson, except the lasty which, require the 
pupils to spell by soundf and tell what word the two sounds make. 
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tu baz; tu gv\z, tu degz. 



baz degz soz tu sez ^oz 



tv baz run; tiK g^rlz so; 
ti8 degz run. 



T. — {After Ikearing the reading and spelling,) Alike or unlilco ? 

a-a U'„".]: e-e[.,,:.-^f.-f«u]: *U[il]: 
i-e: tra: e-a: i-t: e-a: t-a: e-a: i-t. 

Bepest backwards. Have the pupile, together, sound foregoing, once 
forward and once backward. 

Then have them sound the following, forward, backward and forward: 

eaatimaetuetnitaut, 

drilling deficient ones separately, and allowing class to correct. 

^f Follow the same course, throughout, in subsequent sound lessons. 

• Bring out tie t ecpUfiivelg, so that it can be distinctly heard, but do 
not say ta, as in banta, or connect any vmrel or vocal sound whatever 
with the t. Some of the pupils wiU do so at first To correct, have them 
Bay at, it, cot, meet, etc, letting the t stick a littlo while as it were in the 
mouth, and then exploding it out plainly. Call attention to the position 
of tlie tongue againet flie teeth, teeth a little way open, mouti well open 
and lips preaeed hack. Soon they will be able to sonnd it alono. 
Have them practico it till i)crfect. 



^m 




ti» tu, baz run; tiK tu gH^lz so; 
tiK tu degz run. 

I He K gi^rl. tiK gurl soz. 

tiK (leg sez K rat, and tiK kat sez 
ti¥ rat. tiK ba sez tiK rat tu. 

ti¥ kat runz, and tiK rat runz tu. 

tiK kat runz at tiK rat. 

tiK bu thoz tiK rat tu tiK gi^rl. 

tiK gi^rl sez tiK rat tu. 

tu bdz run at tu degz; tu gHrlz 
run at hy tu bdz. 



LKHHON XI v.— fti»RLLiNO Lbssow. T.— What word is this ? (point- 
Irt^ io Urn word i(.) T. — I will sound this word ; (pointing to the word 
Uf Mouiiilin^ it, Aitd dwelling on the last sound) tell me what is the 
JiiMt minnd P olaim vnino hands. What is the sound of this letter ? (point- 
ing to tho t following in i-t.) What is the sound of this letter ? (point- 
ing to tho t, Mtanding alone at the end of the line), letting a different 
putiil AHMwctr ouch time. 

Tho tnachor will then have tho pupils spell the words of the lesson, 
ono ))ti))il at a timo, and ono word at a time, the class raising hands 
for correct ionH — spoiling always across the page, never down the 
column—and tho teacher pointing to the letters and words as the pupils 
i)rortounco thom. Havo them spoil in this way, singly, once through 
forward, and onco backward; and if any pupils are inattentive, calling 
upon thom by namo, skipping about, and calling most on those most 
dodciont ; then through onco together, in concert. The mode of spell- 
ing, is first to sound distinctly and separately each letter of a word ; 
second, to spell word, joining the sounds and holding on to each sound 
until the succeeding one is produced, so that the sounds of the word, as 
produced, shall malce one con/iNtfous whole ; third, to name the word. 
Indicate by the motions of tho pointer, the acts required of the pupil, — 
a separate tap for each letter on the first spelling ; passing the pointer 
slowly ^ in a waved line, from left to right, beneath the word, to indicate 
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it 



i-t t 



et 


ot 


te 


ti 


to 


tez 


tiz 


toz 


tem 


tim 


et 


set 


^et 


met 


mit 


sit 


tit 


mis 


sem 


semz 


tem 


temz 


tim 


timz 





the joining of sounds at the second spelling ; and pointing to the word 
with a tap, as it is finally pronounced. Some pupils will repeat the 
spelling several times, tviihout joining the sounds. Do not allow this 
but require the pupil to continue the spelling, joining the letters more 
and more perfectly, until the word pops out, and he hears the word, 
which himself has enunciated. Stop the pupil from guessing at once, 
(as some will do) requiring him to spell, several times if necessary, 
joining the sounds more ana more closely each time, until he determines 
the word by hearing it in the joined sounds of his own voice. In the 
concert spelling, and, after pupils are so familiar with the sounds as to 
safely dispense with it, the spelling by separate enunciation of letters 
may be omitted, butwerei* ihQ joined letter' spelling. 

After having spelled once through in concert, as above, let the 
pupils spell the words to themselves, to see which will find them out 
first, each raising his hand when he has determined the word ; and the 
teacher permitting one pupil at a time to name a word, skipping about, 
and allowing time for the slower ones to get out the words, and calling 
most frequently upon them. It is not well to wait long enough to 
allow the interest of the class to flag. 

^^ Unless otherwise directed, the teacher will observe the same 
course with all subsequent spelling lessons. The teacher, until familiar 
with the steps to be pursued, in hearing subsequent spelling lessons, 
will refer back to this one as a guide, so as to omit none of the steps, 
for upon the particularity, and the repetition here observed, depends the 
absolute ^xiria of sounds, in connection with the letters and the spelling, 
upon the pupils minds, upon ike spoU upon which immediate fixing of 
sounds and familiarizing with their use, the pupils easy and rapid 
advancement and consequent interest in the lessons depends. 

If the work is thoroughly done, it will come easier and require less 
time at each recitation. 

After the Spelling Lesson, review Sound Lesson, Notes to Lesson 
XIIL 
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SO tis gurl! se tis deg! se ts 
deg et ts mis! 

no; I se bs deg et met. 

tiK deg mit et ts mis. 

yes; so mit tis deg. t» deg mit 
et mis: tis deg iz at tis met: I 
se tis deg et tis met. 

se tis guril ^e tiz tis deg tu 
tis set. 

yes; I se tis gurl. ^e tiz tis 
deg tu tis set. I se tis sit. iie 
tiz tis deg: ^e tiz ts deg tit — 
tit tu tis set. 
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se tiK degl 



se tiK deg'z to! 



yes; I se tiK deg'z to; and I se 
tiK ^et: I se tiK ^et tu. 

iz ti^ gi^rl gud? 

yes; tiK gurl iz gud. 

^e semz gud; tiK deg semz gud 
tu. 

se tiK tim it izl 

yes; I se tcs tim. it iz tu: it iz 
tim tu et. mit ti¥ gurl et tu? 

yes; it is tim tu et. tiK gurl mit 
et: so mit tiK deg. 



SPELLING LESSON. 



it 



i-t 



it sit mit iz 



SIZ SIS 



sim sim'z tim tim'z 'tiz mis 



LESSON XV. — Spelling Lesson. Before hearing' the above 
spelling lesson, in order to give the pupils that facility which can only 
come from practice, review thoroughly the preceding spelling lesson. 

After both the spelling lessons are concluded, review Sound Lesson in 
Notes to Lesson XIII. 



EASY STEPS IN READING, 



LESSON XVX 




se tis bet! iz it sim 
no; 'tiz tim. tira iz s gud bet: 
so iz sim. 

no; it iz not sim: 'tiz tim. 
I se tim: I se tim sit. 

se ts mit. iz it sim'z mit? 
no; tis mit iz not sim'z mit: 

LESSON XVI.— SPELLiNO Lesson. Before hearing the Spelling 
Loason above, review thoroughly the two preceding spelling lessons, 
observing the directions there given. After those lessons and hearing 
the above epeUing lesson, review Sound Lesson in Notw to Lesson XIIL 



WRITING AND SPELLING. 

hs mit iz tim'z. 'tiz 
tim'z mit. 

se bs mis! iz it sis? 

yes; 'tiz sis. I se tiS' 
mis. tis mis I se iz 



SPELLING LESSON. 

at a-t a 

az a^ am at sat mat 
mas tat sam ^am sa»Ji ma^ 




LESSON xvn. 




se tis kat! se ts rat! se h» 
rat et. se tiK kat sit on tis boks. 



c 
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01 I se. I se tiK kat on tiK 
boks, and I se tiK rat tu. 

iz ^e K bad kat? 

no; tiK kat iz not az bad az trs 
rat. tiK kat iz gud, and so am I 
tu. I am az gud az tiK kat iz. 

se h}5 kat sit on tiK boks. tiK 
kat sez trs rat 

iz tiK rat on k mat? 



LESSON XVII.— Spbujno IiBSsok. T. — Wliat w^*d is this? 
(pointing to ii.) Thifi ? Spell it. (pointing to ash.) This ? (pointing 
to first half of ash-ia.) This ? (pointing to last half.) This ? (pointing 
to the whole word.) 

Proceed with the remainder of thelessoi^ except last line, as shown in 
notes to Lesson XIY. T.— (For last line. >-- What iioorA is this? 
(pointing to kat.) What is the sound of this letter ? (s.) What word 
do they both make ? (podtiting to kats.) Do the same with rat^ rats. 
Have the pupils tell the wcxrds kat, rat, kats, rats, as whole words, as 
above, without spelling them out letter by lettw. 

T. — ^After the spelling lesson. — ^Alike or unlike ? 

■m -. ■. ^ h, as in he. — ^This is an audible exptidflioa of Weath \ 
a~Cl I ll"*ll { simply. There must be no vowel or vocal sound ! 

( whatever, but breath ONLY. / 

t-d: ^h: *d-d[iJda]; a-«: n-d: i-h. 
dhtadnKhadhe 

Instruct aa in Lessons XIII and X. 

*Do not allow the pupils to say da, as in Fon-da for d. This, some 
of them will probably da D is the pair consonant to t, the latter 
"whispered," (breath only, modified by the organs in the position, 
before stated, — see last lesson,) and the former " spoken." To the t, to 
constitute d, is added the element of vocal sound, formed in the throat 
by vibration of the vocal chords. By observing, the production of 
vocal sound at this point, can be felL In respect to the position of the 
organs, the two are exactly identical. But note that^. vHliile d has & 
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• " "" ~ "~ ■• - ■ ■ 

no; ti¥ rat iz not on k mat, and 
tiH kat iz not on k mat: tiK kat 
iz on tiK boks. 



I se K gurl and v dog. 
tiK giirl tiz tiH dog tu K set 
I se ti¥ deg et met. 
tvs deg sat on k mat. 
tiK gi^rl iz not k bad g^,rl; and 
ti¥ deg iz not ¥ bad deg. 



vocal character, not to connect any vowel sound whatever with it, how- 
ever short. 

The t has been called by some a "whispered," and da" spoken'' 
consonant, to note the distinction above referred to. The following 
consonants, (the position of the organs for both letters of each pair being 
the same, the one being vocalized, and the other not,) in like manner, 
pair together, as whispered and spoken, as here shown, vi2 :-^ 



pb, td, dij, kg, fv, ith, 

s z, * z, g B. 

The following " whispered " consonant has no pair consonant, viz : — 

h 

The following "spoken" consonants have no pair consonants, viz : — 

1 m n r w y 



See subsequent lessons for the sounds, and individual character- 
istics of foregoing letters. 

Consonants are in the nature of ohatructiona to the passage of voice, 
(or breath, according as " spoken," or " whispered.") They are divided 
into two classes; the one called continuants, formed by passing the voice or 
breath through fissures or openings sufficiently contracted to produce the 
hissing or rushing effect intended as the consonant to be produced ; the 
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SPELLING LESSON. 

iz a^ a^ iz 

is mis mis sis 

et ets ot ots it its 

it mit mits at mat mats 

kat s kats rat s rats 



other, explodents, by placing the organs in the 'peculiar position for 
producing each, entirely closing them to the passage of voice or breath, 
and then suddenly opening them, so that the imprisoned voice or breath 
explodes in each case with its intended consonant effect. 
The following are continuants : — 

fvithsz ^agghlmnr. 

The following are explodents : — 

pbtddijkgwy 

Consonants are obstructions to voice or breath; vowels on the contrary 
are pure tone or voice, formed by the vibration of the vocal chords, phiced 
across the interior of the larynx (Adam's apple of the thorax or wind 
pipe), detonated through open cavities formed for the purpose in the 
throat and mouth, b is pure tone, allowed to pass out through a clear 
passage way, without modification by detonation in uny cavity. The 
same, when tnodified by detonation, in the diffierent chambers formed 
for the purpose, constitutes all the varied vowel effects. 

Consonants are like the filing of a saw, or a precussive blow on a box ; 
vowels like the vibrating sounds of a musical instrument. Consonants 
are the bony frame- work of speech; vowels the living muscle that rounds 
them to forms of beauty, and moves them to life. 

Vowels are musical; their detonations as clear and ringing as those of 
a bell. They are governed by a musical law, which fixes absolutely 
their number, as well as their exact character and position in the musical 
scale, as to each series, and relations of the series to one another. Until 
the discovery of this law, by the author of this little work, some 
fifteen years ago, a perfect Phonetic alphabet was impossible. He has 
been greatly indebted to the previous labors of Rvf Helmholz of 
Germany, who had already called attention to the musical quality of 
vowel sounds. 
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LESSON xvm. 

se me and mi kat! 

I se! tiK kat iz blak. iz tiK 
kat on ti}s mat? 

yes; his kat iz on ti¥ mat. 

se tii a^iz on tii? mat! 

se mi hwit mits! 

I se tiK mits. I se tu katsi 

I se tu rats and tu mats. 

kats et mis, and kats et rats. 

tiK hers ets ots, and I et met. 
sam ets met tu. 

tiK kat iz mi kat. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

it sit sits me met mets 

et ets sets se set sets 

se sem semz am sam saniz 

mi mit me met • am mam 

LESSON XVIII.— Review Sound Lesson— Notes of Lesson XVII. 
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EASY STEPS IN BEADING, 




hat. 



he 



go 



hiz 



hat 



se tiK hati iz it sam'z hat? 

no, it iz not hiz hat: it iz 
mi hat. mi hat iz s gud hat. 

iz sam bad? 

no, he iz not bad: he iz gwd. 

he semz gud. I am gud tu. 

iz sam'z hat hwit? 

no, hiz hat iz not hwit. 

sam sits on hs mat. he sez me: 
hiz hat iz on: it iz tim: it iz tim 
tu go. 

iz it tim tu go? 

yes, sam; it iz tim tu go. 

^^Sea Supplemeatar; Notes, Not« II, pnge ISS. 
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SPELLING LESSON. 

SO no n-o n 

ne nez net men menz 

ni nis nin nit nits 

on onz son non noz 

an an'z nan nat nat's 

in sin tin tim tim'z 

it nit nits man men 

LESSON XIX.— Alike or unlike 7 

0-0 [^:^.]: w-h: k-o: ^w-w [^Z] a-w: 

•p^A • -p^-p r r, as in rat; r, as in her. Give "I . fk.p • 1_t» 
■'•""^* ■'"""■'■ Lpure. Avoid saying er, oor, etc. J • vl"^/ • l"!. 

soond rowhodrweoa wlrd. 

*For w the lips are put in the position for whistling. It is a spoken 
leHer, and an explodent. The lips, are placed in the position referred 
to, the breath held back, and the w exploded altnost simuttaneoualy with 
the vowel which succeeds it. The w is not distincily audible except in 
connection with the succeeding vowel.^ While it is seemingly inaudible 
by itself, yet, when spoken in connection with the vowel that chances to 
follow it, it is one of the most vigorous as well as sweet and liquid sounds 
we have. It will be noted that the position of the lips as for whistling, 
is the same as that for the vowel sound o in move, oo in groove. 
Therefore any attempt to make the consonant w vocal inevitably re- 
sults in producing the vowel sound just referred to, or something anala- 
gous. In spelling it is necessary to give utterance to the sound to be 
heard and imderstood, therefore there is no alternative but to give it a 
a vowel or semi- vowel character. Now, while ihe vowel sound o in 
move, oo in groove, etc., is formed by passing the voice through the 
small whistling orifice of the lips, it is not wholly formed there. A 
chamber is formed in the back part of the mouth for the purpose of 
detonating the sound and giving it its proper vowel character. To 
distinguish this consonant w, in the necessary vowel utterance, from the 
vowel sound referred to, press tl^e lips very close together and omit to 
form the detonating cavity in the b&ck part of the mouth. 



ee Supplementary Notes, Note III, page 186. 
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EASY STEPS IN BEADING. 



LESSON XX. 




du go yu hiz 



se tis hers! 

I du se ts hers, du yu se tis 
hers tu? 

yes; I du. iz he not s nis hers! 
iz he timz hers? 

no; he iz not hiz. 

du yu on hs hers? 

no; he iz not min: he iz nat's. 
nat onz hs hers, nat iz s gud 
man, and hiz hers iz k nis hers. 



WRITINa AND SPELLING. 



41 



se tiK degzl se ti?f degz run. 
I se ti» hersiz: I se k man; 
I du not se eni degz. 
iz an in? 



yes 
du 

yes 



an iz in. 
yu se an nit? 
an nits me mi mits. 



iz it nit, bdz? 

yes; it iz nit. du yu no it iz 
tim tu go? 

0! it iz tim tu go. gud nit, mis 
ani; gud nit, nati. 



SPELLING LESSON. 



SU 

tu 



nu 



to 



sut 



tu 



suz 



tuz tun 



nuz nun 



^ut ^uts suts 



t-u u 

suz i 
tunz 
^u 
nat i 



suz iz 
min i 
^uz 
nan i 



XX. — ^Review Sound Lesson XIX. — jg^See Supplementary Note, IV., 



KASY STKP8 IN BEADING, 



I.ESSON XXT. 




se suzi and nat! 

se nat i ^ut! he tats at tiB rat. 
se tis rat run! 

se suzi. se smzi'z nu sut. se 
tis nu hat. se tiv nu ^uz. 

yes; I se suzi. I se suzi'z nu 
sut. I se ts nu liat, and I se hs 
tu nu ihuz. 

I se suzi'z nu sut, and 1 se 
nati ^ut at hv rat. 

se hs deg: se hK kat. 

I se suzi, I se nat, and I se tis 

SXI. — Beview Sound Leuon XIX. jy See Sup'mnt'yNoUs,T «n4 VI. 
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rat. I (111 not se eui deg, 


and I 


du not se eni kat. 




suzi'z nu. 


sut iz n gud sut. 


suzi iz H 


gud g^rl, and 


nati iz 


K gud bet. 






iz it nun? 






yes; it iz 


nun. 


- 


se hati ^ut tin hwit rat. 




I se nati 


tot at hif rat. 


I du 


not se eni hwit rat. tin rat 


iz not 


hwit: h-V rat 


, iz bla,k. 




SPELLING LESSON. 




at 


hat h-at 


h 


lie hi 


ho az 


haz 


iz hiz 


his hit 


hits 


hit het 


hets horn 


homz 


him ham 


hamz hoz 


ha^ 


hat hats 


hat i hat i'z 





EASY STEPS IN READING, 



LESSON ^ITTT 



l1 




dol hi^r nctt hoi him 



iz mis mini hom? 

yes, suz i, I am. hoi du yu du? 
se mi nis nu dol. 

iz it nati'z dol? 

no; it iz min. mi dol haz s nis 
nu sut on. ^e haz s mi hat and 
tu nu ^uz. 

hoi nis, mini! iz hiir hat nu? 

yes h^r hat iz nu; and hiir ^uz. 



WRITING AND SPELLING. 



45 



tiK dol iz mis mat i. mis mat i 
iz K gud dol. se hi^r iz. se hca nis. 

^e iz K nis dol, mini. 

iz it nun, mini? 
no; it iz not nun; it iz nit noi. 

0, hoi bad. sam iz hom. it iz 
te-tim noi. gud nit, min i. gud 
nit, doli. 
- gud nit, suzi. 






SPELLING LESSON. 



tu 



do 

ad 

hid 

dam 

hod 

sad 



di 

had 

din 

sod 

hed 

mad 



du 

diz 

dad 

dan 

sid 

dim 

din 



d-u d 



od 

hid 

danz 

tid 

ded 

da^ 



oz 

did 

dim 

tod 

diz i 

da^iz 



LESSON XXII. — Review Sound Lesson in Notes to Lesson XIX. 
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i;e8SON zzm. 






^«i 


fllK^^ 






Ji' 


^& 






C? 


S^Qf 






V 


^ep and lam. 




se tiv 
I du 


^ep and hur lam. 
se hiir. tis lam iz at 


h^r 


sid. 


hoi 


nis! 




it 

nis 


iz K 
lam? 


gud ^ep. haz .4ie not » 
did yu se liiir run? 


LESSON XXIII.— AlikB or unlike? 

k-k[,„^'iy: a-a: w-u: e-e Q^v"]: 
o-e: k-a: *a-a [s^f-^y: t^k: e-o: 


r-k: 
a-e. 


Sound ea k w arkoaeekwao. 

•Observe that foregoing Bound, ai in air, thongh very similar to a in 
at, and, etc., ia not quite the same aouad, but a litOe bpoftder, the mouth 
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I did; and t.'s lam tu. 

did yu se daii? he iz mi deg. 

iz da^ tid? 

no; he iz not tid. did yu se 
dan? ^o him tiK lam. 

I ^od him t,i$ lam and hiz dam. 
tin ^ep iz t.'s iam'z dam. 

^o tiK lam tu ani. 

did he hid? 

no; hiz dam hid him. 

iz tiK lam hid? 

no; trs lam iz not hid noL 

wider open, and is made down in the throat, while the latter is made 
in the middle of the mouthf the tongue being arched up against the roof 
of the mouth to form the detonating chamber for this latter Yowel. 

It will now be noted that the vowels as they occur, begin to arrange 
themselves, except the dipthongs, [which are ah-i — ^long i, as in ice; 
au-i, oi, and oy, as in boil, boy; o (o short) -oo — ow and ou, as in now, 
out,] into series of four each. The four vowels of each series are pro- 
duced in four positions, ranging from the throat or extreme back part 
of the mouth forward to near the teeth. As they are pushed forward 
in position the detonating chambers become smaller and shallower, and 
hence the sounds change from broad and full to thin and piquant, and 
from a lower to a higher musical pitch. The musical intervals are 
exact; the inborn musical sense forbids any discord; and the four 
sounds only of a given series can be produced, and no others. Not 
even by an effort of the will can you produce any other of a series than 
the exact identical four, at least in speaking. 

^ is ihib first and ^ series; the latter being the third of the series — ^the 

lowest of the ^ distinctions of sound in this series being very slight. 

All differences of pronunciation by different persons are attributable, 

not to different shades or qualities of the same sound, but to snbsti' 
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did ani se him? 
yes; ani did se ti¥ lam. 
ma I se him? 

yu ma se him; so ma dan. nat i 
ma se him tu. 
du, yu, se tiK deg? 
no; I du not se eni deg. du yu? 



tutiana of one of the regular yowel sounds for another. Thus one 
person pronounces oor- \\r\\ and another, V||-|1 as though, spelled 
rectlyihe word whole, "vi*j incorrectly y "^^^j hull; but by no 
possibility can an intermediate yowel pronunciation be made, between 
or very near to either of them. It li/-\| (hole) but this is only an- 
can, incorrectly, be pronounced ^^^j other substitution of a dif- 
ferent vowel belonging to one of the regular series of vowel sounds. 
I refer to vowels only, as differences of opinion and misunderstanding as 
to qualities of sounds has related almost exclusively to them. 

There are two vocal cbords in the larynx, but they act in unison, like 
the eyes and ears, to produce one effect. In uttering a vowel, pure tone. 



K. 



is produced by the vibration of these chords. This is modified, 



J as before stated, in the detonating chambers formed in the mouth 
and throat, to produce the different vowel sounds intended. When the 
voice is raised {** accented ") to indicate a question, or depressed at a 
period, it is raised or depressed on the accented vowel, a third, fifth or 
eighth, in iwcordance with mvMcal lairs, precisely as a composer does in 
writing a piece of music, who follows a natural law in so doing. When 
the Yoice is kept as it were in suspenee, it is raised or depressed one note. 
These effects, (being intended^ by the mind,) are produced by alterations 
of the tension of the vocal chords to the extent required to produce the 
desired effect. Other than this the pure tone, produced in the throat, 
is always in one key — ^the natural key of the particular individual's 
voice, and the same change in the size and shape of the detonating 
chambers in the throat and mouth, which alters the musical key of each 
particular vowel sound, also alters its " timbre " and gives it its proper 
vowel quality y in other words, determines what vowel it shall be. The 
speaker is guided instinctively, and at the same unconsciously, in shap- 
ing the cavity by the inborn musical insUnct which fixes the vowels in 
their exact position in the musical scale. Consonants do not detonate 
and have no distinguishable tone. 

Note the banjo and violin ; while they chordf and the same tune fs 
played on each, there is a difference in the sound. This difference of 
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A nrmi 



M.-r ^r»%"^^ 



vsjim^ffims^^^mmm. uNiYSMih 



am 



SPELLING LESSON. 

lam 1-am 1 



le 


li 


lo 


lu lu 

4 


lu si 


la^ 


lim 


limz 


len 


lenz 


lit 


lits 


liz 


liz i 


liz iz 


lid 


lil 


lili 


lali 


lal i'z 


ned 


^al 


til 


sal i 


sil i 


di^ 


sidz 


holz 


on li 


litKl 



sound is called " timbre." The difference in the timbre results from 
the difference in the shape and size of the detonating chambers of the 
respective instruments. If the violin had but o/ie string tuned to a 
particular key, and the detonating chamber instead of being wooden, 
were flexible and instantaneously changed in its size and shape, at each 
note, to produce the musical effect required, it would be an exact count- 
erpart of the vocal apparatus. The same changes in the flexible violin 
chamber which produced differences of musical tone would also produce 
corresponding alterations in the timbre or singing quality of the instru- 
ment, and this is precisely what occurs in the use of the vocal 
apparatus. The performer would not think of the differences of 
timbre in playing a piece on the instrument, but would be guided by 
the musical key proper for each note, and the alterations of timbre 
follow aa a consequence. The tpvuker, (in unconscious obedience to the 
inborn musical instinct as much beyond his control as the process of 
digestion,) follows precisely the same course. 

This plan is Heaven's way of producing and preservinpj uniformity of 
speech. .For the purposes of science, it is fortunate that the sounds 
used in speech are limited in number, exact in their character and 
relations, and not of infinite extent, governed only by the fancy or habits 
of every individual person. It will be a happy day for the children of 
the future, when the now many toil-ful and weary years of learning, 
both to read and to spoil, shall be reduced to the labor of a singlemonih, 
of two or three pleasant and facinating hours of daily work, and the 
old alphabet and mode of representation shall have been abandoned 
forever. It will then be plain sailing, with fair wind and smooth sea 
for compositors, printers, publishers and authors, as well as a happy 
day to children, whose emancipated hours may be devoted to higher 



EASY STEPS IN READING. 

LESSON XXCV. 

se tis tu, gurlz, 
— mis lulu simz 
and mis lili lil, 
mis lulu simz iz 
» gud g^rl, and so 
iz mis lili lil. 

du yu se ts tu 
baz? 

no; I du not se 
eni baz; I se on- 
li ts tu gurlz, — mis lulu simz and 
mis lili lil. 

se mis sali hil and mis lusi sol. 

I du not se eni gurlz, onli lili 

and lulu, it iz tu milz tu sali 

and nobler work : and the fcroadoet and higheet culturi), because that 
poaeiblf, will be made the birtb-right of the taiablesl child. To tho co»- 
ual reader, whose eyea fall upon these lines, it is only necessary to state 
that by Hli» little achool-reader, wilb its accompanying story booka, the 
pupil in Ubo koura daily for one month ie ma.i6 pei'/eel maalei- of both 
reading and spelling by the phonetic alphabet here employed. For 
explanations aa to the general course of instruction, and subsequent 
transition from this to comnwn print, see preface. 

LESSON XXIV.-^Reviewthe Sound Lesson in Notes toLesBonXXni 
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hil'z, and tu lusi sol'z. 

iz it nun? I ned tu go tu mil. 
I ^al din: I ^al go tu mil, and 
I ^al go, at tiK sam tim, tu se mis 
sali hil and mis lusi sol. 

ma I go and se tiK gurlz tu? 

yes, lulu; so ma lili. 

lulu ma go; lili ma go, and 

I ^al go tu. 

It iz K nis da, — k gud da tu 

go tu mil. 

se tiK blak hersiz. it iz tim noi; 
it iz tim tu go. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

me ma m-a a 

na ha da la lad 

lat lam Ian las lasiz 

am at ad al hal 

sam tam mad ^ad da zi 

hat hats dats amz tamz 

alz til stil staz stud 



EASY STEPS IN READING, 
LESSON XXV. 




gud da, lusi. 

gud da, alis. 

se ts ^ep and lam. it iz hs 
sam ihep, and ts sam lam. bs 
^ep iz ma'z iep; tiK lam iz ani'z. 

it iz » nis, stil da; it iz lit and 
Mni. 

it iz K gcd ^ep and s gud lam. 
tis ^ep iz tam; so iz ts lam. se 
hoi ts lam staz at ts ^ep's sid. 



LESSON XXV.— Beview the Sound Leeson, io Notoa to Lewoa 
XXIII. I^See again, and act upon Supplemontary Nota, H. 
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tiK ^eps nam iz nan: tiK lamz 
nam iz dazi. se In si, hoi tam tiK 
lam iz. 

iz tiK ^ep lam lulu? 

no, alis, she iz not lam. 

had tiK ^ep hur ha, lulu? 

yes, alis; and tiK lam tu: and 
trs hers had hiz ots. 

did yu se ti^ met, alis? 

I did: I lad it in tiK di^. 

did ma et tns met? 

no; da^ at it: tiK sili deg at 
tiK met. I mad him run. da^ at 
tiK met: nan and dazi &.i fts ha. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

eni e-ni e 

ed ned hed hen set 
let det ten men ihed 
ded led met tel neli 
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la sla slaz led sled 

sledz slid slidz slat slats 

no sno snoz snal on li 



LESSON zxvi. 




ts sno man. 



ar onli sledz 



se tiK bdz — ^ned, sam, nati, hal 
and I. mi nam iz tedi. 

se tiif sno man. we mad him. 
iz he not v gud sno man? 

LESSON XXVI^Review Sound Leaaon, given in Notes— L. XSIII. 
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yes; he iz k nis man. hoi nis 
tiK sno iz. 

hoi meni men du, we se? 

we se onli ^k sno man. 

hoi meni gi^rlz du we se? 

we du not se eni g^rlz. suzi, 
el si, neli and eti ar at horn. 

du yu se tiK bdz slid? 

no; we du not se ti^ bdz slid; 
and we du not se en i sledz. baz 
go on tiK hil tu slid. 

tiK henz ar in tiK ^ed: we ar in 
ti^ sno: hoi nis it iz! mi nu slat 
iz at horn, it iz ^ gud slat. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

in on o-n o 

od sod ^od hod lot 

hot dot tom tomi slo.4i 

ti sti sta ston sloli 

sed til stil stel stelz 



EASY 6TEP8 IN HEADING, 



stan stonz mil smil smilz 
smel smelz snez loti mol i 



LESSON xzvn 




el ta sloli smelz lik 



se ti8 man and ba and d^. ta 
ar in hs lot it iz s hot, stil nit. 
se hoi sloli tia go horn. 

trs baz nam iz tomi: te degz 
nam iz dot. iz it not an od nam? 

he iz v gnd deg. he smelz tvs 
rats and mis. rats and mis stel. 

tomi sed, "it iz so hot! I du not 
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lik tu sta so lat: let me go horn." 
tiH man smilz. he sez, "we ma 

el go hom noi, mi bs, it iz lat: 

it iz hi tim tu go." 

tomi iz K gud bd, hK man and 

tiK deg ar gud: ha ar el gud. 
el bdz and gi^rlz ar not gud. 

we du not lik bad bdz and giirlz. 

ar yu el gud; and du yu el mind? 

SPELLING LESSON. 

me we w-e w 

wa wo wat wet win 

wi^ wil wel wit wed 

most mist last hast nest 

west and sand hand end 

send mend wind wind wedz 



LESSON XXVII— Alike or nnlike ? 



u-r: h-h[i\ry.]: ti-z: f-s: u-u[j::,i:i-y: 
h-f: a-u: f-ffei^: k-f: e-u: d-h. 
fhuafrheukfaurkh. 



I 



■'"^ 



EASY STEPS IN LEADING, 



LESSON xxvm. 




lot i, nel i, and ts wo^-tub. 



hav be wo^-tub wo^t kan 



se tiH nis nu wo^-tub. du ju 
wiii tu woii neli? 

no, loti; I du not no hoi tu 
woii. du not be in hast tu wo^: 
it is not wo^ da tuda. 

it iz most tim tu woA. I lik tu 
wo^. I wU se if I kan not du it 

yu kan not: jTi du not no hoi. 
send tu moli: Ae noz hs wa tu 

LESSON XXVIIL— Review Somid Laaaon in Notes to L. XXVIL 



.-set " 
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wo^. ^e wil du it wel; and ^e 
wil mend tu: ^e elwaz wo^iz and 
mendz wel. we lik tu hav h^r wo^. 

» 

^e wo^t last wo^-da. 

neli, iz \rs wind west? 

I du. not no t«f wa tiK wind iz, 
loti. I du. not no hoi tu tel. 

wil it be "s Mni da, neli? 0, 
no: I se it iz not. it iz tu. bad: 
we hav ^ misti da: \rs wind iz est. 
it wil be az wel tu> wat til we hav 
K Mni da. 

we wil wat. it iz wet: it iz not 
M gud da tu wo^. we wil wat til 
we hav k gud da. it wil be wel 
tu du so. 

^ . . - - - , 

SPELLING LESSON. 

at rat r-at r 

ro roz rit red red 

rot ral ru.d er her 



so EASY STEPS IN BEADIXO, 

ner or ror mor dor 

dorz ma ri tedi sor i mor is 

win swin swet swel swimz 

smaii snor hors rest standz 



l] 



Ii£SSOH TC-XTTT 




on ti8 se-iJior. 



bot tedi swimz ner ist 



her ar mari, tedi and roz. ha 
ar on tis ^or, ner tiK se, on tis 
hwit sand. tedi sits; mari and 
roz stand. mari iz ner ist tu us. 

XXIX— B«riew Sound Leison SXVII. I^See Supmnfy Note, VII. 
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hca meni mor becz and g^rlz du 

we du not se eni mor. 

mor is iz not her: he iz at hom. 
I lik him. I am sori he iz not 
her. he wez her tu da. 

du yu lik tu, ro k hot? mor is 
haz K nis hwit hot. ^e haz tu 
red linz on hi^r sidz. 

we du not no hoi tu ro. 

mor is roz k bot wel, and he 
swimz wel el so: he noz hoi tu red: 
and he el so rits wel. 

mari, roz, tedi and mor is ox gud 
bdz and gi^rlz. ha ar not rud. I 
wi^ yu el tu be gud tu. 



lit 

ak mak 
stik smok 



SPELLING LESSON. 




lik 


li-k 


k 


tak 


nok 


dik 


roks 


kat 


kan 



I 



^ 



62 


EASY STEPS IS BEADING. 




kam 


kid kit i kist 


oks 


old 


hold kold held 


kilJ 


melt 


nelt slik wilt 


wilts 


wild 


hwit hwil hwen 


hwist 




LESSON xxz. 






^m 






kit i and hijr deg. 




ar 


hwet oit kwik 


titii 


Be 


mis kiti kan and hijr deg dik. 


^e liks tu, tak » rid on dik. 


hwet haz ^e in hur hand? iz 


it V 


stik? 




dik 


iz V gnd deg. he nedz no 


stik tu mak him go. ^e 


wil not 
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- - - - — - I — - - — 

strik him. hold on titli, mis kiti. 

hwet K gud da it izl hwet k nis 
wind I it iz not tu, kold: hoi nis tii 
ar izl hoi swet tii ar smelzl^ 

hwet maks tii ar smel so swet? 
iz it roziz we smel? 

I du not no: I du not se eni. 

I lik wild roziz tu tak horn, on- 
li ha wilt so kwikli. 

kiti liks tu be oit in hi ar. it 
iz ¥ shini da, and it iz not tu kold. 

^e kan sta oit el da. 

♦The teacher will notice that the vowel sound in the word the, which 
has been hitherto employed, cannott in easy speaking, be used before 
the wond air. The teacher will . say to the pupils. Do we say ? 

tlK 21^ P.— Nomaam. T.— What do we say ? P \ll gj;^ 

T. — How do we sometimes say the word the ? T. — If I should say, 
Did you say, Give me the hat, or give me this hat, how would you 
pronounce the word in that case ? (The teacher should see that this time 
the long e sound is given to the vowel in the word the.) T. — How 
should we say the word to make it very plain — when we wish to empha- 
size it ? Note to teacher. — This word is pronounced thi, before a voicel. 
LESSON XXX. —Alike or unlike ? 

f V r^' *^ ^^ *^^® n • m -m V^^* ^ in out ; "I . c^ rn • 
^"" ^ Lv, aa in vain. J • ^^ ^^ Low, as in now. J • tf"*^^ • 

V-tl • Tl-TI f'^^' ^ ^^ ^^^ * ^* ^ ^^ finger. When pronounced"! . 
'^ "" "^ • y "ii Lslowly, you will see it is fin^-ger. Give it "spoken." J * 

n-g : v-v : g- m . 
01 uv gfvhgaoivfguag. 



. 
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EASY 


STEPS I> 


BEADING, 






SPELLING LESSON. 






il 


el 


e-I e 




et 


er 


se 


re ue 




ner 


kel 


keld 


wek smel 




neti 


stek 


stek 


s kez held 




kla 


kloz 


klez 


klok kler 




ski 


skil 


skal 


skin skeni 




skan 


skat 


skat 


s skimz hwi 




II hwin 


hwo 


hwe 


hwiz hwez 


1 




IiEBSON ZXZI. 




'i^^ 


^ 


tis sla-rid. 






^W.> 


^ 


wel, baz and 








fe— r- 


gurlz, hwet tim 








^^S 


iz it? se tis 




'[^t 




^^*<a» 


klok : se hwet 
it sez. 




W^S^ 


*s^- V^ 


m 


hs klok iz 




bIo: it 


iz el most 


tu. 




LES80:*XXXI. -Rbt 


ewSoiindLMaoii,givenmNotos— L. XXX 1 

1 
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td ar iz nis: tiK ski iz kler: it iz 
not tu kold. let us go oit and hav 
¥ sla rid. let us go hwil it iz lit. 

we hav ^ fin da. 0, hoi nisi 
kel kiti. tedi, yu ma go tu. 

I keld hi^r. I lest mi mits. I hav 
mi mits noi, and I hav mi skats. 

yu du not ned en i skats. 

edi wez neti tu-da. becz at not 
tu be noti. he kan go nekst tim, 
if he wil be gud. 

mari ma go nekst tim, and edi 
tu, if he wi^ iz, if he iz so smel. 

hwi, her we ar. be kwik. hwo 
rok: hold stil. hwen we ar redi, 
we wil let yu no. 

rok iz gud tu us. we et tu be 
kind tu him. let us elwaz be gud 
tu him, if we wi^ him tu be gud 
tu us. 



es EASY BTKPS IX BEADINQ, 



kant edi go witi us tu? he iz 
so smol, he wil not be in t«? wa: 
he kan sit on ts set, bi yu. 

we kan not tak him noi, it iz so 
lat. it iz tu noL we hav ten milz 
tu go. we ^al sta and tak te. 
we wil be horn kwit lat hwen we 
ar horn it wil be nin. he kan go 
tiK nekst tim we tak ^ rid. 

we or el her. noi we wil go. 
we ^al hav k gud tim. we wil 
mak hi old sla hwiz. gud bi, becz 
and gi^rlz. 



SPELLING LESSON. 

er ar a-r a 

ar ^ar dar war rar 

har hari mar kar skar 

warz .4iarz swar star starz 

kwik kwit kwit kwer skwez 

skwel skeld hwar skwel rarli 



WRITING AND SPELLING. 



LESSON TTTf^TT 




mis 


V 


arz and kel 


si 


arz. 


mist 


Hr lit si 


rar 


li 


du, 

let 


us 


no ho or her? 
se if we kan tel. 







LESSON XXXII. — Eo-riew Sonnd Lbbboii, given in Notes— L. XXX 



r 



68 EASY STEPS IN BEADING, 

tia ar mist ^r arz and hiz bs, kel- 
si. mister arz ridz h^ hwit mar, 
and kelsi ridz ti^ red kolt. 

tiK kolt's nam iz dik. he iz k 
kwer litnl hers, he iz kwit smel. 
we rarli se kwit so smel h hers. 

dik iz K gud, lit ^\ hers, hn mar 
iz K gud hers el so. hwet k slik 
kot ov har ^e haz! 

kelsi sez, "tak kar; du not rid kwit 
so ner; if yu du, yu wil skwez me." 

se tiK roki hil; hoi hi it standz. 
se tiH roks stand ner hn rod, nekst 
tu mistiir arz. se hi old tre, hoi 
it stiks oit ov h?f rok. 

mistier arz warz k tel att: kelsi 
warz n lo hat. 

kelsi iz kwit ^ gud bei. he wil 
not swar, ner be rud to eniwun, 
ner du hwet iz not rit. 



■> 



WEITING AND SPELLING. 



ti 
tis 
wit 
tri 

trik 



SPELLING LESSON. 



ma 
to 
tat 
sit 
tru 
tra^ 



ta 
te 
tem 
lat 
tra 
tran 



t-a 
tez 
ten 
lot 
trez 
tred 



toz 

tar 

klot 

tret 

skwar 



LESSON xxxm. 




ts lit si sal-bot 

se tar! se ts lit si hot! 
se tez baz. du yu no tem? ho 
ar ta? 

let us se if we kan tel tem. tis 



'r^ 



70 EASY STEPS IN BEADING, 

iz dik, wit trs lin, tid tu ti» bot, 
in hiz hand: hat iz ned, ho standz 
ner him, tu se tis bot sal. iz his 
not "8 nis bot? his Ut^l bot wil 
sal on h¥ wetiir wel. 

hwet maks it go? 

it iz trs wind: hat iz hwet maks 
it go. har iz k lit^l wind noi: 
his iz ^ nis tim tu sal k bot. 

dik liks tu hav ^ gud tim, ho he 
iz "8 gud ba. he triz tu be gud, 
and tu sa onli hwet iz tru. he iz 
kind tu el. 



LESSON XXXIII.— Alike or unlike ? 

v-b: p-p: a-a. 
pfabvuoQibpgvargb a. 

♦Dent Bay bu for b. A word like rib, in which the b is final, is 
best to get the b from. By patting a stress upon that letter of the 
key word, it will explode out more clearly, where it is a final letter, and 
the teacher will be more likely to give pure, and less likely to fall into 
the error of connecting a vowel sound with it. 

♦♦The proper pronunciation of the word are is the same as that for 
arm, with the m ommitted. (It should not be pronounced the same 
as air.) This is the pronunciation intended to be given to it in the key- 
word abova 



I 
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tiez baz hav no neti triks. ta 
wil not mind tioz h© ar bad. 

dan and will ar gud tu. dan 
haz F deg. hiz nam iz tra. he 
trets him kindli. tra kan du. meni 
nis triks. 

K sal-bot iz nis tu hav. hoi 
meni baz wi^ tu, hav k sal-bot, 
wih IS mast and sal tu it — k bot 
hat wil sal on hK wetiir? 

hwet iz hat behind ned, tu lis 
rit, ner hwar h¥ trez stand? 

dik and ned Kk tu sal hv bot. 



The four vow- ^ series f\ ft f>i n • ^^ noted in, respec- 
eUofthe ^ are, ^J ^J ^J ^1 tively, 

on, fa-ther, arm, par-ticular. They change like all other vowels 
of any given series, progressively j from low to high musical key, from 
round and fiill to thin and piquant, and from rear to front as to 
position in relation to the vocal organs, and as to the points in the vocal 
apparatus at which the sounds waves begin to take their shape — the 
shapes of which waves determine the " timbre " or distinguishing quality 
of the respective vowol sounds. Musically, the vowels of this series are 
a semi-tone apart. The first, (see key-worda foregoing.) though Bhortt 
is round and fiiU, and made very deep iu the throat. The second, 
though nearly, is not quite so round and full as the first, and is a long 
sound. Its position is at the extreme hack pc^t of the mouth, just at 
the top of the throat. The third, generally, if not always occuring 
before the consonant v, it mil be noticed is much thinner, and begins 
to have a piquancy not to be noticed in either the first or second of the 
series. Its position, or point of beginning, (the sound waves begin to take 
their shape at the rear of the detonating cavaties, at the point where 



i 
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EASY STEPS IN BEADINQ, 



IS 



SPELLING LESSON. 

US U-S U 



hus 

sum 

suni 

dri 

sent 

hu^ 



duz dun 
kum must 
klaru emu 
drez drid 
ment kant 
wuns muni 



wun 

dust 

idu 

drum 

went 

drem 



nun 

kuts 

a su 

drest 

hunts 

lent 



the Bounds emerge into the chamher formed for the purpose of giving 
to them their shape and character,) is at the soft palate, about half an 
inch in the rear of the margin of the bony palate or *' roof of the 
mouth." By inserting the finger in the mouth while pronouncing the 
word arm, the tongue 'vhVL be felt arching itself up against the palate, 
at the point named, to form the rear of the cavity in which the sound 
is shaped. Not so with a in the words Neither, mama, correctly 
pronounced. Tho fourth occurs only before r, and in «ii-accented 
syllables only. It is very short, thin and piquant, as much so as a 
vowel of this series can be made. Its position is remove4 forward to 
near the middle of the mouth, or highest poiat of the arch of -the 
bony palate. 

By pronouncing slowly and distinctly, the preceding key-words, and 
carefully observing, the teacher will note the distinction, jiot only of 
the positions of the orffans, but also of the differences of the sounds to 
the ear. Where sounojB closely resemble one another,, the noviate can 
onlv distinguish them b^ comparUon in words which are examples of 
eacn. By a little expenmenting, in connection with judiciously chosen 
key- words, she will soon be able to bring them out separately, and the 
distinctions of sounds, as ^® proceeds, will become more and more 
obvious. She will require to eliminate them from their respective 
key- words, and sound them in contrast, many times, to get them cor- 
rectly, and to acquire a command in giving them unhesitatingly, before 
she can go before the class with confidence. If any of the pupils 
pronounce the sounds incorrectly, she can illustrate by comparison in 
like manner in connection with the key- words. She can pronounce father, 
fVl tl 1 1 r ^i^^^^d fn ti 1 1 T* ^^ show how incorrect this would be; 
1 tl U l|l ^ of A^ ^ V ? and so of liie other sounds. 

47 The foregoing general remarks apply alike to each of the 
separate vowels series, and the teacher wi]l recur to these pages here- 
after, as new vowel sounds are presented, as a guide to her in her 
investigations. tySee Supplementary Notes, Note VIII. 
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liESSON XXZIV. 

gras mo^r nedz bm went 

tis monr. 
se tis man in tis 
lot. hiz nam iz asu 
— asu hunt. 

hwet iz tat he 
liaz- in hiz hand? 
it iz s sit. 
hwet duz he du wit it? 
he moz wit it — he kuts gras wit 
it. he iz s moijr. tak kar, yn 
must not go tu ner; if yu du, ts 
man mit kut yu. wit hiz situ 

wil he mo eni mor? I wi^ tu 
se Urn kut sum gras wit hiz sit. 
I wi^ idu mit hav bm her, so ^e 
mit hav sen him tu. 

dont yu. wi^ mari tu kum tu? 



XXXIV.— Beriew Sound Lesson in Notes to L. XXXIII. 
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yes: ^e kan't kum 'tio; ^e iz 

not at horn: if ^e had bm, ^e mit 

hav dun so. 

hwet duz he went wih tiK gras? 

he kuts and driz it tu mok ha. 
ha iz drid gras. hen he drez it 
horn, tis hersiz and ^ep et it 

se hoi mister hunt iz drest. he 
haz no kot on. it iz hot; he nedz 
nun. it izK kler, suni da — » gud 
da tu mak ha. it iz k dri da, 'ho 
it iz not H dusti wun, 

SPELLING LESSON. 

in if i-f f 

lif muf kuf saf lof 

fi fin fit fat fed 

fed fer far fond funi 

fle^ fani feldz krid krem 

kran krel kru^ wiiit krumz 

fi^t la^t ru^t kru^t sma^t 



WRITISG ASD SPELLING. 




ti8 ha feld. 
se tiis gurl in tiK ha 
feld. it iz misfani kran. 
wih hijr rak ^e raks te 
ha. 

mis fan i kran! hwet 

K ftmi nam! hwar iz 

tis mour? 

he iz dun: he haz kut el tu gras. 

it iz most dri noi: it iz mad intn 

ha. it must not be tu dri tu mak 

gud ha. 

it iz fit tu rak. mis fani ma 
rak it up. mister kran wil kum 
wih ts hersiz and dre it horn. 

it iz s far suni da — s fin da tu, 
mak ha. 

mis fani liks tu, fed hw hersiz, 

LESSON XXX V— Reviow Sound Lesjon, giTen m Notes— L. XXXIII, 
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tiK henz, tiK duks, and irs ^ep. 

^e fedz trs henz and duks wit 
sedz and krumz. hwet duz ^e fed 
tiK hersiz and^ep witi; du yu no? 

^e liks tn se tiem el w^l fed and 
fat. tia ar el fond ov hur, fer ^e 
iz not kres tii tiem. ^e dont lik 
tu. se tern kri er be in went. 

I am fond ov kuntri lif. I hav 
ef Kn wiiit I nu hoi tu milk and mo. 

I lik tu rak ti» ha: I lik tia, rid 
h^ hersiz. it iz fin fun. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

haz hav ha-v v 

lev liv luv driv drov 

sav fiv e vu ev?fn alvu 

val vali veri evri stev^n 

van vest hevi viz it velvit 

fli fla^ flet flint floru 

fre^ frok fruts frunt frend 



WEITING AND SPELLING. 



LESSON XXXVI. 



go IB Jee 



kuz ifnz fran sis 







her ar mist ijr 
flint, stevsn and 
e vu. ta or go- 
ig ta hav s sla- 
rid. 

it iz s fin da: 
hi ar iz ire^ and 
kler: it iz s veri 



ftn da fer k sla-rid. 






LESSON XXSVI— AKke or unlike ? 

t-rt [."■£.]: *(»-«>: [r.r]: 

C a, as ID her, mower, etc. j i, aa ia sir; a, as in uectai 
a, aa in tenor ; n, as in hart, cnrtain ; y, oa in mai 

p-b: n-ij: o-u: f-it: n-g: 
HartoiipffliiBaitpoiiflit. 

•See last paragraph of Notes to Lesson X, foe the position of tho 
organs in producing thia aound, and ita contraet with the Bound of u in 
rude, etc. The description there givea aa to the point at which thn 
sound wavea take shape, and ita distinguishing character thereby 
imparted to this vowel, the tsucher will not«. The detonating ch&mher, 
and the point at which the sound waves take shape, begiiia at the top of 
the throat, close to the tonsils. The vowel ia however further modified 
by ita passing through the small round orifice of the mouth. 

**ThiB sound ia promiscuously represented in the common print by 
all of the vowel characters. _ serioa. It 18 fhafotiTlh of the ^ „ 
Thia vowol iMlonga to the *^ series ; the full series being ^ " 
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78 EASY STEPS IN READING, 

evu haz on h^r nu frok and vel- 
vit klok; and stevKn haz on hiz nii 
kot and vest, tio tia lik tu dres 
wel, tia ar not van ov tiar fiin Moz. 
ha or kind and frendli tu evri wun 

tia met. 

tia or goig tu viz it tar kuzimz, 
fransis and alvu. tar kuz?fnz liv 
in trs kuntri, — ^fiv milz ¥wa. hwet 
K leg wa ef I wunt tia hav ¥ nis rid? 

mist ij^r flint sits in frunt and drivz. 
stevKn drov trs last tim. ti^ bd:z 
luv tu driv floru; ^e iz so flet. ^e 
el most sems tu fli, ^e trots so fast. 

,| The following may be taken as key- words, for these sounds, 

^ Mr and show the contrast in vowel quality, viz: — o, in hole; 
o, in whole, (and in unaccented syllables, as phonetic;) u in hull; 
e, in her. The gradual change in quality from the first to the last of 
the series, will be noted, and the four positions, and the similarity of 
sound running through the whole which relate them to one another as 
vowels of one series; also the thinness and piquancy as well as excessive 
shortness as to time of the last one. Kun through the series from first 
to last, observing the di^renoes of position, in connection with the 
key- words foregoing, until you reach the last, making it as far forward 
in the mouth as you can, and as thin and piquant as possible, and very 
short as to time, and you will get it right. The words mow-er and 
more, in contrast, the former of two syllables and the latter of one, also 
illustrate the sound. This vowel which gives to mower its additional 
syllable is the one in question — ^the fourth of this series. 

See remarks in regard to the ah series in Notes to Lesson XX XIII. 
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stevKn and evu liv in ti^ siti. 
tia luv tu viz it tiar kuntri kuzKnz. 

tiar kuzHnz ar vini, alvu and fred. 

mis vini iz fiften; alvu iz sevKn; 
and fred iz fjiv. ta or fiin foks. tia 
ar fond ov fiin: tia ar kind and 
tru. tia luv tiar kuzKnz wel. 

tiff ar redi tu lev noi: it wil not 
tak tiem leg tu go: tia wil not be 
kold: tiK vali wil kep ef tjs wind, 
gud bi. we wi^ yu el n fin tim. 

SPELLING LESSON". 

no noi n-Qi oi 

roi moi mois hois foind 

Qir oit ^oit koiz koint 

foil skoil load doin Kroind 

soir stoit torn woind soindz 

left felt raft tuft swift li 

livd luvd savd skwel skwel 



EASY STEPS IN EBADING, 



I.ESSON zxxvn. 



^g 






giv much kwikli boit 



ho iz tiis? 

it iz mistur kran. 

and hwet ladi iz tiat? iz it fani? 

no; mis fani iz in te hois: it 
II iz misiz kran, and hat iz litsl liati. 
11 mistur kran iz s nis man, and mis- 
II iz kran iz s nis ladi: ha ar boit 
II veri gud. 

misiz kran sits; mister kran and 
II hati bod stand. 

hwet V lot ov koiz ha hav! 

1 1 LESSON XXSVIL— Keviow the Sonnd heeeoa ia Notes In L. XSXVI 



hoi meni koiz or tiar? kan ju 
koint tiem? hoi meni stand up? 
hoi meni li dom? 

ar tiar eni foilz Kromd? se if 
yu kan se sum. hwen ju hav foind 
eni, tel me. 

fiiv foilz went in tu . ti?f hen-hois ; 
hoi meni ar left? 

tiar ar no duks. ar tiar eni henz? 

henz er duks kan not fli k leg 
wa, ner kan tia fli veri swift li: 
tia bort fli sloli. henz kan fli up 
tu, tiar nests, er up intu tiK ha-left, 
on tu, ti?f ha-moi. 

bdz, hwen ha driv h¥ koiz hom, 
must not ^oit, ner be ruf wih hem. 
wun must be boit kind and kwiqt 
wih koiz. 

koiz ar Kfrad ov loid somdz. if 
yii skar, er fret hem, ha wil not 



I J" '{"T^ 
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giv so mudi milk, tia wil giv les 


milk, and it wil not be 


so gud; 


it wil SQir mor kwikli. 




I livd fer k leg tim in 


tiK kun- 


tri wans. I luvd tu be 


oit dorZi 


veri mudi. I luvd boxt tu, milk tiK 


koiz, and tu fed tiK foilz, ti» hersiz 


and ti^r ^ep. 




I wez K kwer bd. hwen I wez 


lit^l, I wud stel up and sez ?r Ijoiz 


tal. 0, hoi ^e wud run 


! hoi I 


wud fill wez it not kwer fun? 


SPELLING LESSON. 




le leg le-g 


B 


ng wig sig sigig 


felig 


hag reg segz fliig 


stel ig 


rag flug swug luvig 


sufrig 


sag tug stig tegz 


lugz 


elf self ^elf ralf 


^ril 


elk silk milks shavd 


kwil 



WRITING ASD SPELLING. 



LESSON xxxvni. 




tiK burdz-nest. 



rob kru, il bin fritKnd 



her iz ralf. hwet v bad ba he 
iz! he haz bm stelig » burdz-nest. 

se hs bvirdz, fliig sromd in hi 
ar. hm fritsnd ha ar! hoi sad 
ha fell 

we du not her hem sigig har 
swet, luvig sengz eni mor. hoi har 
sad nots and Ml kriz rig in oir erz. 

ralf iz veri kruil tu rob hs biirdz 

LESSON XXSVin.— Review Sound Lesson in Notes to L. XXXVL 
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ov tiar nest, he haz no fel ig fer 
tiK frit^nd bi^rdz. he duz not kar 
hoi mudi sufrig he maks. 

it iz reg, ralf, tu rob tin burdz. 
giv tiK bn,rdz har nest, go, tak it 

tu tiK tre, and lev it hwar ju foind 
it. hen we ^al her hem sig har 
swet segz wuns mor, wihoit soro 
er fer. 

iz it rit or reg, baz, tu rob hv 
b^rdz ov har nests? if yu had bin 
har, wud yu hav tak^n trs nest, 
er left it in h?? tre? 

iz it stelig tu tak from h^ bi^rds 
har nests? had yu bm h?f bi^rd, 
wud yu lik tu hav sum kruil be 
rob yu ov yur nest? 

we luv h¥ burdz. we luv tu her 
hem sig har swet segz. we luv tu, 
se hem sor in hi ar, so fre. 



WRITING AND SPELLING. 



SPELLING LESSON. 



^e ^ep Sie-p 
^op rap rop step 

sop kep slep stop hwip 

pez pek pep pint poind 

pilz palz mops paiij pe psl 

twin twist dwelt dweliij livig 

pavd op sn pants foind ap slz 



LESSON XXXIX. 



I't^umHiiBwiiiranimJ 




big mov oviir rtii)k tumor o 



hwet big hois iz Ws? iz it k 
dweliij, er s stor? 

tis lo ist sto ri iz for storz. tis 

rest ov ts hois iz s hotel, tiat 



8« EASY STKP8 IN EKADING, 



big dor-wa in frunt, witi tiK big" 
sin ovur it, iz tis hotel dor. 

hwet lots ov pepKl kan et and 
slep in tiis big hois ! bad men kan 
not rob it in tiK nit, veri ezili; sum 
wun iz up el tiK hwil. 

tiK steps or not step, let us go 
up. we ned not rap: we kan 
opKU tiK dor, and wek in. kum, 
mov kwikli. 

stop; we wil not go in noi. let 
us tak K pep at tiK storz. we wil 
se whet kind ha or. 



LESSON XXXIX-AUke or unlike ? 
\\ oTgi^i^l' ^jr yrf Yif^i^l' /rw Tj-5f-3froo, as in good; "I. 
oLgo.Wg.J* J JLyet, you.J* ^ ^ Lou.asin woiild.J* 

OrH,: d-a: u-u: y-e: g-g: n-o: u-y. 
guxtyougnyaguityuyu. 

'^'Y like w is a spoken consonant, and an explodent, and like the former 
cannot be produced alone pure. In the case of both of these consonants, 
the organs are nearly in position for the vowels following before the 
consonant is exploded, and the consonant and vowel are heard together. 
Some sound however must be produced, if not quite according to the 
ideal in the mind, for the purpose of phonetic or sound spelling. The 
teacher will say to the pupils. We cannot give the sound, I wish to 
produce now, quite correctly alone; but it is very plain when sounded 
with the rest of the letters of the words to which it belongs. It is the 
first sound in such words as yet, you, year, etc. We also hear it in 
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hwet du tia kep in tiis wun? 

I SG sum rop. I se mops, and 
palz, and hwips hag ig up ; and I 
se pilz ov boksiz. t&i ar kloz- 
pinz in sum ov hem, and tiar iz 
sop in sum. 

har iz k man, duig up a poind 
ov sop; V hd iz waig oit sum 
pmnz; and har iz ¥ ladi, paig for 
K pek ov pez. noi baz, tel me 
hwet kind ov }s stor ju dirjk his 
wun iz? 

I SG ?f man mov k boks from h^ 

^ /fVll 'N it ifl the muU2« 6oand in .pand i-. We can giye it 
lew, yiyihjj that word, between the ^ the ^* nearly right Be- 
fore we make the sound, as nearly as we can, let me explain how to get 
it. Place your mouth in the position to begin to say yet, but do not say 
the word. Notice the position your toungeg and mouths are in. Keep 
them in that position. Tkiuk of the word yet^ but remember, we are 
not going to sound the last part of this word ; — we are not going to eay 
the et part of it, — but the very FIRST sound of the word only. Now, get 
your mouths in the right shape to say yet ; think of that word, and give 
its first sound after me. — ^The teacher sounds it, as a continuant, though 
not giving a very long dwell on it, (although it is not a "continuant,") 
and the pupils follow. It » Fz, as in"! with a very slight w to it, — 

will sound something like J L azure. J tinge of which 

last sound is half way between long e and short i. Qive as little of 
either of these sounds to it as you ean. Although this approximation 
to the sound will always stick in the mouth as it were, yet the pupils 
having the ideal in their minds, in connection with suitable key-words, 



88 - EAST STEPS IK KEABING, 

rer tu tis friint ov hs stor. it hai 
sum frut in it. kum^ it iz lat, wes 
must go hom noi. kum bdz, um\r 
kwik; we wil kum tumoro, and se 
tiH rest 





SPELLING LESSON. 




rod 


rob 


ro-b 


b 


rob 


rub 


tub 


kab 


stab 


bi 


boi 


bet 


Hboit 


Kbuv 


bak 


bati 


belz 


bunz 


basKn 


but 


best 


bolt 


bar 


baskit 


plez 


plan 


ploiz 


plats 


lamp 


spek 


spcat 


spiks 


spadz 


rusk 



will soon be able to prckduce it without difficulty. Drills at the outset^ 
until the pupils can sound it without trouble. 

**Thid difiereoce between the vowel sounds in. the words move and 
goodisobvious. Where the care in getting at the vowel sounds is required, 
is in drawing them out by themselves apart, from the words in which 
they appear, without dhangmg them unconsciously to other vowels in 
the process. Note, ^ . lYirr^V *s *<^ *^® 1^****^** of the lips, and 
for o in move, ^ lAlvLI ' ^ ^g -Iq j^q^ this sound is produced, 

the teacher is again refored to last paragraph of notes to Lesson X, and 
first paragraph following sound. Lesson in notes to Lesson XXXVI. 
Note that, for * ^ . rrrTfl ^^ detonating cavity begins near the 
00 in good, *" & **' ^? 7»iddle of the mouth, while that for the 

former vowel begins down in the throat, and that the lips are allowed to 
ijoM loosely <^n in the lattery and that the latter vowel is not modified 
by the lips as in the case of the former. 

The former is the flret, and -i-i ^^^^ 
the latter the fourth of the ^ 
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LESSON XL. 




tis hotel and storz. 

se tis storz wuns mor, wit tis big 
hotel Kbuv hem. 

we wil tak k pep noi, at hs ^op, 
bi h» tu ladiz wekig on hj; sid-wek. 

Au yu se hs ^op I men? mov 
wun sid fer h» la diz; du not go 
in har wa. 

s la di iz bi ig sum kup-kaks and 
sum puf-kaks fer te. wun ladi iz 
paig for sum bunz ^e haz bet. I 
se s gi^rl wih s bak-pan in hijr hand. 

ha sel rusk, hot rolz, twist and 

XL. — Beviev Sound Lesson XXXIX. See Snpplementiirf Note IX. 
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plan lovz. tia kep bakt benz and 
broin bred hwet kind ov k ^op 
du ju ftigk his wun iz? 

let us se hwet iz in h?? nekst stor. 
har ar tu b^r^lz sitig bi trs weL 
I se sum sla-belz hagig up. I se 
sum tin bahig tubz. I se pilz ov 
bak-panz, tin plats and tin basimz. 

tiar ax el so sum big baskits; and 
tiar ar ploiz, hoz and spadz. ha 
kep nivz and loks. ha sel taks, 
bord-nalz, spiks and bolts, hwet 
kind ov v stor iz his? 

h¥ nekst stor iz k klohig stor. 
hwet wil yu find in hat? har ar 
vests, kots, pants, ovur-kots, and 
evri kind ov klohig, fer big foks 
and far lit^l foks, hat yu kan itigk ov. 

har iz K ^Ui stor nekst; and har 
iz K kandi stor, hK last ov el. 
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er ar a-r a 




ar 


kor far bar 


skar 


kart 


hart part start 


smart 


tart 


hard lard kardz 


starz 


mark dark bark park 
^rud felz ^ard sweld 


sparks 
bordz 


frek 


flug floms kwilt 


swerd 




LESSON zu. 


> 


» hors-kor and horsiz! hoi meni 


pepsl 

Qitsid 


kan yu koint? k port stand 
on ts rer plat form, and 8 


part ar sitig dain, insid. 

we kanot se el ts pepvl ho ar 


standig on te rer platferm. 


t» kar 


LESSON XLL-Review the Sonnd Lesaon in Notes to 


L. XXXIX. 
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Mdz tiem from sit. we se onli wun 
man on tiK platform. 

we kan onli se tiK pep^l, sitig 

on trs sid nerist tu us, on tii insid 
ov tiK kar, eksept tiK man we se 
in frunt, bi tiH dor. 

mister barton taks tiK farz, and 
mister klark drivz. he haz k fin, 
smart par ov hersiz. 

tiK far iz fiv sents. sum pa in 
muni, and sum giv kardz. hwet 
mark iz on h.^ kardz? hwet ar ha 
keld, and hwet ar ha far? dij, yu no? 

trs kar iz redi tu start noi. du 
not start tm hersiz tu kwik, mis- 
ter klark. 

K hers-kar starts hard: it duz not 
start az ezili az k kart, but it movz 
ezili hwen startid. kan yu tel hwi? 

I lik tu se Irs sparks fli from 



y 
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ti^ stem-kors az ta pas. yu kan 
se tiem best in tiK dark. 

we kan not se tiK starz in tiK da- 
tim. tio tia ^in Kbuv us el tiK 
da, we kan onli se tiem hwen it 
iz dark, trs sun oit-^inz tiem el 
hwil it iz up, but hwen tiK sun iz 
doin, ten tiK stoxz pep oit 

mister Mark livd in tK kuntri 
wuns. he noz hoi tu milk, and tu 
mo. he iz K gud mo i^r. 

SPELLINa LESSON. 

mor mo-i^r n, 

sumi^r sup nr hard i^r farmer 
eviir neviir wetn^r hwetn^r 
utinr driviir betn,r winter 

hi^r ST^r fi^r baknr afti^r 
wi^r wn,rs wi^rst p^rs pe t\{T 
wi^rk hi^rd di^rt ^rli naburz 




««^ ^^ 1 ^- *\r -* *' 







tu, driv hem bi. du we hav bits 
fer oks¥n? hoi du we driv tiem? 

tiis bizi man riziz i^rli, tu fed 
hiz foilz, ^ep and hersiz, and tu 
milk hiz koiz. 

he wn,rks in h^ feld durig hK 
da. af tn,r sup \[t he milks hK koiz, 
and fedz h^ hersiz, ^ep and focdz 
wuns mor. 

he duz mor wi^rk in sumur han 
in winter. he haz mor spar oirz 
in wintnL hwen it iz kold, and h^ 
sno fliz, he kan red and studi. 

hwen h^ wehi^r iz ftn, he kan 
viz it hiz nabq,rz. sum-timz he taks 
suzi and hi^r litKl bruhiir alburt, 
tu rid, in h^ kutiir. ha luv tu rid 
wih him, and tu viz it har frendz. ha 
hav nis nab^rz, and lots ov frendz. 

I xtiijk sum ov yu wud lik tu 



06 EASY STEPS IN BEADING, 

liv in tis kuntrL it iz ftn fun tu 
pla in tii opsn ar; tu driv ti» hersiz; 
tu fed tis koiz, foilz and ^ep. 
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mov 


m 


-ffl-V 




mo 


kffl 


bo 


pol 


fol 


hfflz 


liom 


mos 


mon 


movd 


fffld 


bfflt 


spon 


wond 


smmh 


pra 


prcad 


prov 


pris 


propur 


bio 


bloz 


bias 


bled 


blind 


help 


pris 


praz 


pregz 


priti 


blom 


kern 


barn 


hernz 


blossm 



UBSSON TiT.TTT 

tis mos. 

her iz v mos. 
se hiz hemz! hoi 
veri big ha ar! hoi 
meni pregz ha hav! 

LESSON XLIII. —Review Sound LeaBon, in Notes— L. XLIL 
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tiK mos iz Fboit az tel az k 
smel koi, but mor slender. 

he haz no f^r, but he iz kuviird 
wih har. hiz har iz not smoh: it 
iz boit kors and nif. 

he livz in Jiold kuntriz. he kan 

V 

stand tiH kold wel. Ut^l duz he 
kar hoi mu<3i ti^s wind bloz. 

he iz not tarn, lik trs hers and 
koi. he runz wild lik h^ der. he 
iz not kwit so priti az h?? der. 
did jvL ey\[T se ¥ der? 

hK fod ov h^ mos iz mos and 
gras, and tiH levz and blos^mz ov 
wild plants, hiz flejh iz gud tu et. 
it maks gud fod. 

in winter, he pez up hn sno, on 
tis hil tops and hil sidz, hwar trs 
wind haz blon most ov it k wa, tu 
get at trs drid gras and mes. he keps 



^t^ 
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fat hwar most animals wud starv. 

it iz best for him tu liv in kold, 
wild kuntriz, hwar har ctr not meni 
pepnl tu kil him ef. 

h(DZ hand mad boit tiK mos and 
tiK der; h^ hers and h.^ koi^ tu, 
hom du we o el we hav? 

let us prov oir luv tu. him bi 

triig tu. be gud. Jet us praz him 

for hiz gudnis; and let us pra tu 

him, boft da and nit, tu, bles us in 
Qir wi|rk, and tu, help us tu. du, rit. 

SPELLINa LESSON. 

bo boxt bo-rt d 

sQixt Oft boit ru,ft pait 
bait klext smiit ite itet 
xtik itin itig itef rti^rd 

worn barn darnig mernig 
harm wi^rm arrti^r helxti 
ftern worm sterm itimb^l 



WRITING AND SPELLING. 
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tiK pedlijr. 

gud memig misiz bmxt. hm du, 
yu du; and hoi iz lit si arxtur? 
I hop yu or bort wel. 

we ar kwit wel. we ar hapi tu 
se yu, mistiir smirt. 

and hoi iz mis rurf? 

ihe iz wel. ^e iz at skml noi. 

I itet I wud kel and ^o yu mi 
nu gudz. pi^rhaps yu wil bi sumitig. 

her iz sum kra^ . it iz ver i gud 

LESSON XLIV.— R«viBW the Sound Leaaon in Notes to L. XLIL 
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fer bait toi ilz. I wil ^o yu sum 
stcat wostid fer darnig soks. her 
iz sum itin muzlin, fer sumi^r dresiz: 
it iz mudi worn, her iz sum nis 
kot^n kleit, and sum linin fer ^urts. 

her iz sumitig hat wil plez ariti},r. 
it iz K pes ov itik kleit. it wil mak 
him K par ov werm pants. 

he iz most tu smel, mister smixt, 
tu war pants. I wil bi k itimb^l 
fer ruit. 

I fer it wil stenii, misiz boixt, fer 
trs wind iz sout. I hav tu milz 
farhur tu go tu nit. 

du yu no hwot mistiir smiit iz? 
hwet duz he kep hiz gudz in? 

aritiir iz k fin heliti bei: hwet 
iz betn,r, he iz kind and tru; he 
wud not hn,rt ev im k wi^rm. I hop 
yu ar el lik him. 
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no 


go g-o 


g 


ges 


get 


gat gav 


giv 


goin 


eg 


legz digz 


pigz 


hog 


bag 


plag ugli 


magi 


brak 


brig 


bru^iz breit 


brisslz 


itre 


itro 


itrot rtrift 


gard vn 


rtru 


Urit 


broin breti 


skwvirm 




- 


LESSON XLV. 






t 


i old hog. 




se W old 


iog! hoi stoit and hevi 


ie iz 


hoi ^ert hijr legz 


ar! 


tioz 


big, 


ugli tert, on edi aid ov 
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hur moift, clt h.\{T tusks, du. yu 
itirjk hi^^r kres? yu ned not be 
K frad. if yu du not plag hi^r, ^e 
wil not hi^rt yu. 

se hwet k leg snoit ^e hazi 
witi it, ^e digz in tii urti — ^e digz 
aftur sumtiig tu et. ^e luvz veri 
mudi tu dig in tii i^rti. 

it wil not du tu lev tiK gat op?jn. 

if yu du, tiK hog wil get intu tiK 

gardKn: jhe wil et up tiK kern 

and pumpkinz, and brak doin tin 
vinz and steks. ^e wil du mudi 

harm. 

LESSON XLV -Alike or unUke ? 

(\-trT r°y» ** "^ ^y n« "^I-I p' •" '"^ '^ (French) H. /i.yzv'J^'Sf 
^*^~*-*- 1_ oi, as in oil. J* • * *[_ e, as in deceive. J* "~" 

ftJlLfoTLl';:!.]: ^-j: a-e: ei-u: x-i: e-e. 
e X a a X u j a di e X a e e[ I . 

*This sound sometimes occurs in accented syllables in French, but 
only in uiuiccented syllables in English, except in the word been, which 
should not be pronounced either ben or bin, but after the manner of the 
French i in the word ils. Notice the difference between the vowel 
sound in the first and in the last syllable of deceive, receive, etc. It is 
neither d i s-seve, (short i souna) nor is it d ee-seve, (long e ) but 
fix aOV vowel is p series. The complete series is illus- 

l4.A""Ot5 V • ^0 second of the trated by the four key-words fol- 
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I ges Ms m misti^^r ger'z hog. 
^e haz itre Kt^l pigz at horn, in 
ti^ bam. eltio ^e iz onli k pur 
hog, ^e luvz hem veri mudi. 

if magi w^r her, ^e wud go tu 
hK barn, and get us sum kern, 
^e wud brig it tu us in k bag. 
hen we mit itro it tu hi old hog, 
and se hi^r et. 

hi old hogz har iz kors and itin. 
se hsQi leg it iz on top ov hi^r bak. 

lowing, viz : ee, as in eel ; i, in French, ils, a, in first syllable of 
deceive ; i, in the word in ; and i, in the second syllable of unfitted. 
The first is made in the throat ; the second at the back part of the 
mouth, at the middle of the soft palate ; the detonating chamber for the 
third begins at the highest point of the arch of the bony palate ; and 
the fourth very close to the teeth, — the farthest forward of all the 
vowels, with the smallest and shallowest detonating chamber, and being 
the thinnest and most piquant sound of any. 

** This sound is easily ^ in words representing the sounds of 

brought out bv contrast with ^ each, as, (we will give them in pairs, 
representing m contrast, the former and latter respectively,) water, 
wall; warrant, warm; forty, for; and in contrast with short o, 
as in bosh, wash; not, what. The word God should neither be 

gro- fi/-\fl which is the natural language of profanity, (^/:\rl 
nounced ^^ "^j ^or with so broad a vowel sound as V>^ v7U.^ 
as in the first syllable of g au dy. The word dog was by typographical 
error, in the first pages mis-spelled, and the ^rroneyous^ spelling continued 
by the compositor, escaping notice \n\til so inany pages had been 
electrotyped that it was not thqi\gl^t adyisable to incur so large an 
expense as this extensive alt^a^tion of plates would necessitate — the 
word occuring very fi^eqi^eatly, £vix(i'thei alteration of electrotype plates 
being a very slowr proAejss, requiring great care. When it was discov- 
ered it was thouglht "best not to change the spelling, but to continue the 



I 
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tioz leg harz ax keld bris^lz. tia 
ar veri hard and stif. har-bru^iz 
and tuit-bru^iz or mad from hem. 
iz not ged kind tu us? we find 
sum gud in evrixtig he haz mad. 
evKn hez kors, ruf harz mak nis 
bru^iz for us. ged iz so kind tu 
us, we et tu luv him veri mudi. 
let us edi tri tu be gud, and tu 
oba him. 



word througb. the book in the form in which tb.e pupils eye had already 
been accustomed to it. As it was originally taught as a whole — ^as a 
sight-word, mthout the spelling of it — ^the pupils attention not having 
been called at all to its spelling, it was thought that the error would 
escape his notice. It should neither be pronounced like hog, or daub ;-^ 

neither dOg, n» dOg, but dog) ^^eT/t^ woJ^" 

{j[Q Q • already referred to. 

There are probably a few other instances, in which the author, should 
the future sale of this little work warrant the expense of new plates and 
revision throughout, would make slight changes. It is sometimes 
difficult to determine what pronunciation of a word should be regarded 
as the proper one. Its pronunciation must of course be first decided, as 
the spelling is determined thereby. Some vowel sounds are closely 
allied to one another in character or qualitv of sound, and where the 
differences to the ear are slight, certain words are pronounced in either 
of two ways closely resembling one another, by perhaps nearly equal 
numbers of cultivated people. It therefore, sometimes, becomes a nice 
question, which party is right, or whether they are not both equally 
right, and either form of pronunciation correct. In .9ueh cases the 
author cannot do very great violence to the langpuage in the choice 
of either of the two forms of spjQlling. The scales are turned in the 
question of choice of sound in such nicely Ibalanced cases, generally in 
favor of the closest analogy ^p ^e pld spelling and to the customary 
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tu 



yu 



y-u. y 



ye 


yok 


yokt 


yeld 


yerz 


yus 


yiiz 


yur 


yats 


yest 


yet 


yon 


yarn 


yard 


yon di^r 


you 


yuB 


yuxt 


yot 


nu-yerk 


itre 


itro 


ftru, 


itreg 


itrifti 


gra 


grop 


gref 


grov 


groind 


tnrf 


marl 


wurit 


mar^ 


murit 



forms of the common print. The laws of Plionetio change, as effecting 
the future of the language, are somewhat to be regarded. For where 
the process of change is actually going on in obedience to the irresistable 
influence of Phonetic principles, is already half accomplishedf and the 
complete, universal adoption of the changed pronunciation is sure, in 
accordance with this law to follow, it is best then to side with that 
form of pronunciation which is to become universal and permanent^ 
rather then with that which is surely and certainly dissolving. The 
desirability of uniformity in pronunciation is too obvious to need 
comment. Should any one take issue with the forms of representation 
here given, in any case, he should bear in mind that it is not a question 
of what the sounds are, hut of which one of these sounds should be 
employed in the word or words under consideration, — not as to uhat 
constitute the alphabet of sounds, but which should be employed in a 
given word, — a question of spelling. The question as to number, 
relations to one another, position in the alphabetic scheme, etc., of the 
different sounds, is a question quite outside and independent of the 
question as to the proper pronunciation of a particular word. "When 
the pronunciation of a given word is determined, it settles the question 
also as to which ones of the given number of characters constituting 
the alphabet are to be employed to represent such word; but whether 
the question of pronunciation of a given word be determined correctly 
or not, or be left undetermined, the number and exact qualities of the 
alphabetic sounds remain the same. This distinction should be kept in 
mind to prevent the investigator from being led into error. 
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i 




ts farm yard. 

her iz mistur kran'z famsli vgen. 

tel me hwet tar iz in hv farm 
11 yard, er oitsid, tat we did not spek 
II ov, tv last tim we se mis t^r kran. 

tiar iz V yok — ^but tiar ar no katsl 
It yokt up. tis daz wi^rk iz dun. 

hoi meni yerz old iz hs km wih 
II hv leg, rtin, ^arp hernz, nekst tu 
II mistvir kran? 

hwi, hoi kan we tel hi^r aj? 

tis rigz on hiir hernz ^6 h\]T 
aj, — V rig for evri yer from burit. 

j XLVI.—R«viBW Sound LewmorXLV. I^-See Sup'nmt'y Koto, X. 
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evri rig ^oz wun yer'z groit, but tiK 
fi^rst; tiat koints fer tu yerz. karl 
ma koint tiem, and tel us h^r aj. 
bru^ trs bar bak; itk^rlz up Kroind 
tiK hernz. ^e iz sevvn yerz ov aj. 

bwet yus du we mak ov k yok? 
mister barker haz k yok ov kat^l, 
yu no. he yuziz tiem fer hevi wn,rk. 

mistier kran iz klotid in k plan 
garb, he haz no skarf on. k farm- 
er onli nedz plan klotiz tix wn,rk in. 
yur klotiz ma be finn,r tian hiz, yet 
liiz klotiz ar gud. yu kanot tel hoi 
mudi he iz wi^rit bi hiz klotiz. 

misiz kran iz kind: ^e iz not 
har^ tu tiK koiz. tiK koi^ wil 
yeld mor milk, if yu ar kind tu 
hem, han if yu ar ruf 

du yu se trs hois yonder? mis- 
ter yats livz farhur stil, ovi^r tiK 
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liil, not ¥ grai wa ef, ju kanot 
se mister yats' hois from her. 

mistiir yats iz s mor yuitful 
man tan mistier kran. he iz ^ 
muntftjl man, — ^veri fond ov fun. 
he iz likt bi el ti¥ yug foks. 

mistier yats' farm iz k grat wun 
tu yeld. it yeldz ti¥ best ov gran, 
and grat erz ov kern wih big, itik 
husks, he groz fin graps. he iz 
K itrifti farmer. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

gud g-u-d u 

^ud hud kud fut sun 

sut kuk put kruk fulfil 

rut ^uk stud huk bruk 

nuk ku^ tuk lukt pudig 

nerit font har^ ^arp hwipt 

barb ki^rlz slipt stept rakt 

prikt ti^rnd itrust skard risk 
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misiz kuk and lit si almsn. 

lukl her iz lit si almsn, and hiz 
mamu, misiz kuk. 

misiz kuk iz redig tu almsn. 
almsn iz lukig ovijr ts buk wit 
iHjr. ts buk iz ftjl ov priti storiz. 

kan yu ges hiz aj? hwet du yu 
itiijk? he iz onli for yerz ov aj: 
he wil be ftv yerz ov aj veri sun. 

I ^ud lik tu no, if I kud, hwet 
ha or rediij sbrat. wud yu not 
lik tu, no tu? let us lissn. 

LESSON XLVII— Review Sound Lesson, given in Note!— L. XLV. 
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misiz kuk iz redig noi Kboit 
neli itern. ^e stud witi h^r hud 
in hi^r hand, watig fer hqr mamu. 
ha wil sun be redi tu go oat. priti, 
broin ki^rlz hag doin hi^r nek, and 
dans aboit h^r lafig fas. 

noi ^e iz redig Kboit karl. karPz 
aj iz twelv: — ^he iz twelv yerz old. 

he went forit, tu driv trs kat^l 
horn, from hK lot. hK bol stud stil ; 
he wud not go wih hK rest, so karl 
tuk K iiarp stik, and prikt him, tu, 
mak him go. hK bol did not lik 
tiis: he itet it wez tu har^; so 
he turnd and fast karl. 

"se almKn," sed hiz mamu, ^'se 
tiK bol, wih hiz hed dom, peig up 
hi urit wih hiz fut." 

h¥ bol ran, and mad "s rtrust at 
karl, tu huk him. he liftid karl 
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rit up on hiz bred fored. tiK bolz 
hemz wn,r ^ert and strat. tia stuk 
Qit sidwaz, on boit sidz ov hiz 
lied; so karl slipt ef bxtwen tiem, 
and tiK hernz did not hit him. trs 
bol stept o vnr, and ran past him. 

kwA wez mudi skard, but not h^rt. 
he ran, and got ovur tiK fens, and 
drov tns rest ov trs kat^l horn. tiK 
bol folud H litKl wa ef. 

hwen yu driv katnl, if trs bol 
iz kros and wont go, driv tis rest: 
tm bol wil elwaz folu. 

bolz ar ef^n ugli. afti^r ha ar 
tu yerz ov aj, ha shud not be aload 
til run oit. 

hiz ma mu iz noi red ig k fyii 
linz uboit hyui. hyui iz k fin, 
heliti lad. he iz h byutiful bd: 
he iz kwit kyut. he luvz hiz mamu. 
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SPELLING LESSON. 

mudi mu-di di 
Q161 ardi snadi predi bloA 
sudi ridi skedx swidi sloidi 
diet diip dioz diild kruA 
diekt diopt diurn begd kramt 
diorlz diikinz diildren di^rpig 
dierfel chaft bndiiir krediiir 
hwidi pikdnjr plagd blamd 



LESSON Zli'VnL 




Us byutiful der. 
K der iz s byutifol kredinr. QJr 
artist haa mad v fin skedi: ho haz 
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LESSON XL VIII. — T. — Does any pupil notice anything about this 
lesson different from all the other lessons we have had before ? Raise 
your hands if you do. If no pupil notices the capital letters, say, 
Look sharp at the lesson, and see if you cannot see something tiiat is 
new. T. — Jimmy, (to some pupil who has raised his hand,) what do you 
see ? P. — Some big letters. T. — We call these lar^e letters capital let- 
ters. What do we call them ? T. — The other letters we call small let- 
ters ? T. — Look and see if any of you can tell where we use the capital 
letters. Raise your hands if you know. Give them all a chance, until 
tne idea is trought out correctly, by the pupils, in their own language. 
T. — Yes, we use the capital letters when we begin to say something new, 
for the first letter of the word that begins what we have t j say. When 
do we use them? (l^" Do not require the pupils to. ;^eat your exact 
language. Let none of the work become mechanical *nomorizing and 
repeating of words. — It is ideas we are after, not words automatically 
uttered.) What do we call the large letters? Where do wo use the 
capitals? T. — When we ask someSiing, or tell something, wo call what 
we have said, a sentence. What is a sentence ? T. — You may each 
find a sentence in the lesson. — ^Raise your hands. T. — Well, Harry, 
tell where the sentence heginsy and where it ends. T. — Read it,« Harry. 
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skedit tiis wun veri nisli. We wil 
hav "S diat Kboit tiK der. Oiildren, 
luk at tiK pikdinr: let us se hwet 
it kan tedi us. 

Stag, iz tiK nam bi hwidi tiK mal "^ 
der iz keld. Onli tm stagz hav 
hernz. We kan not tel tiar aj bi 
tiar hernz, so ezili az we kan k 
koiz aj. "Bar hernz ar dropt edi yer 
and nu wunz gro oit. 

"Bk hernz gro bigur edi yer, and 
hav mor pregz tu hem, so we kan 
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.1 

( ges, priti nerli, tiK stags aj. Veri 
byutiful du, tia luk witi tiar kurvd, 
ardi ig hemz. 

Olildren, hwidi du yu itigk luks 
most byu ti ful, tjs mm, er tiK der ? 
I xtiijk I her Oiarli and Oiestiir sa, 
in wun breit, ti^ der. Hk der, ma- 
mu sez tu; tio trs mos iz ban sum tu. 

'Ra ar dierful, hapi, barm lis kre- 
dii^rz, but ver i tim id. "Ba ar sum- 
timz tamd, and kept fer pets. 'Ba 
wil not let yu tudi bem, evnn bwen 



Let tbe other pupils do the same, until they all know a sentence when 
they see it. T. — Now, look through the lesson, and see if there is any 
other place where we use capital letters, beside at the beginning of a 
sentence, T. — ^After the pupils have discovered and pointed it out;) 
Is the word Charley dififerent from other words that we should have a 
capital for it, and not for the rest ? Raise youi hands if you think 
there is any difference^ T* — In ivhat is it different, AlbertP P.- It is 
a boys name. T. — Supposing instead of saying, I hear Charley and Ches- 
ter both say, etc. I should say, I hear the boys both say, etc., would not 
the word boys be the name we had given them ? P. — Yes maam. T. 
— But we do not use a capital letter for boys, unless it begins a sentence. 
Is not a moose a name, and deer a name of an animal also ? Look at 
the lesson, and see if those words begin with capitals. T. — What is the 
difference between the name boy, and the name Charles? Question 
them, and let them think, until they bring out the idea intelligibly in 
their oion language. T. — Yes, boy is the name for all boys : Charley 
tells which boy we are talking about : — It is his ovm name, the one we 
know him by. The name which we knmo a particular person by is 
called a proper name. T. — What is it called ? What is a proper name? 
T. — Proper names begin with capitals. What kind of names begin 
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tiff ar tamd, unles tia no yu veri 
wel. Spek seftli: du not be ^arp, 
ner har^ witi tiem: yu must q,prodi 
tiem in k kwiqt wa. 

It iz hard tu get ner tiem. 'Bk 
hunter must kep veri kwie^t, and 
hid himself hwen ha q,prodi. 

'Bk wa ha kadi hem, tu tam for 
pets, iz tu ^ut trs muhur der. 'Rk 
lit^l wunz sta bi h^ muh^r'z sid. 
'Ra ar tu yug tu no eni harm. 'Bk 
hunter taks hem hom in hiz armz. 

'Ba must hav k grat del ov rom, tu 
rom in, if yu wi^ hem tu rtriv. ^k 
fens must be hi, tu kep hem in. 

with capitals ? T. — ^Is John, a proper name, or not ? Ditto, Moose, 
Cat, Mamma, Henry, City, New York, etc. If a pupil errs, as for 
instance, calls city a proper noun, say. Is ihi8 the only city there is ? 
Do we call any other places than this cities ? How do you know when 
I say city, that I mean this city ? Is that the name that we know this 
particular city by ? All the scholars who think city is a proper name 
may hold up their hands. All who think that city is not a proper name 
may hold up their hands. Ditto, of New York. T. — What is the sound 
of this letter, (point- r\ This, (point- XT This, this, etc., 
inginthe lesson to it) ^-^ • ing to it) ^ • (pointing to each) 

01, S, W, Y, Oi, 1, 1? 
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kaj baj paj 

jar jiirk juj 

jog staj 

gruj jamz 

jest itris 



a-J J 
gooj sna<?it 
JUrkt smexht 



jeni 
brij 



jard 
wej 



julyu 



liyuj smvjrdi dinrdi 
roizd itrift plezd glazd sbyuzd 



liHSSOir XTiTX 




j-J k-K h-H d-D y-Y i-8i 



I Sind juj bat, Ms wez mis Jeni 



I 
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Jonz; and tiat iz Kuj o, witi tiK strig 

tid tu hiz nek. Haz not Jeni givKn 

him K kwer nam? 

We hav put, at tiK hed ov tiK 

lesKn, tiK smel leti^rz and ti^ lorj 

wunz hwidi stand fer tiK sam soind, 

wit tiis mark — bx twen tiem, so 

tiat evri skoliir kud tel hwet tiK 

larj letiirz stud fer, liwen he luks 

up tu, tiem, at tiK top ov tiK les^m. 

Hwet nam du we giv tu tiK larj 

leti^rz? I itigk I her yu el sa. 

"Bat iz rit : ha ar keld kap i t^l 

let nrz. Du ju se hK mark bitwen 

hem ? ^K smel let i^r and hK larj 

LESSON XLIX-Alike or unlike? 

!n, as in ink. The only difference between the first and last ) 
of these sounds is that the former is spoken, and the latter > * 
. is whispered. Note, and observe the distinction. ) 

nr nr Pz, as in~| . |i_TT Fo, as in wholo, phonetio, flrst Syllable of 
L azure. J * '-•■'-' |_oologne. Note the difference between 
the o sound in the first and last syllables ~|. i-r^* riA'YY* 
of this word. See Notes, Lesson XXXVI J • J~i) ' '-'"" ' *~* ' 

O-a I 0-e. ^'See Notes to Lesson L, pp. 123 to 126 inclusive. 

DJaodar), luijeaduaii). 
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wun, witi ts mark bi twen tiem, boit 
stand fer tjs sam soind, edi fer edi. 
Hwet du, we kel ti» larj letiirz? 
We wil du, tiis heraftiir. Hwenev- 
Hr we yuz k nu kapit??l letur, we 
wil put it at tiK top ov trs lesKn, 
witi tiK smel let nr, hwidi standz fer 
irs sam soind, klos tu it. 

We wil put tiK lit k1 mark bi twen 
tiem. Yu kan luk bak from lesKn 
tu lesKn, and paj tu. paj, ^ud yu. 
forget tiem. 

Jen i haz k hyuj dol. H^r nam iz 
Jan — Jan Jonz Jun yi^r. Iz not 
tiat K kwer nam? Jeni namd ti?? 
dol aftiir hi^rself 

"Eis hyuj dol, mis Jeni Jonz Ju,n- 
yi^r, haz larj blu. iz, and k^rld har, 
hagig doin hi^r nek in grat, broin 
ki^rlz. Sie kan op^n and ^ut hi^r 
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iz. Jeni kelz hi^rself ti?? dol'z mamn. 

Jen i iz ver i proid ov hi^r byu- 
ti ful dol, witi its larj, bin iz and 
fin kiirK har 

Wei, mastiir Joni, Jamz and el 
tii ut.\\T bsz, hoi du, yu lik tiis les- 
Kn? Hwet du. misiz Jesi, Julyu 
and el tii utn^r gurlz itiijk ov it tu? 
I hop yu el lik it veri mudi. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

bff b-et G. 

id jec jan jsnd mdst 

eel tal spal brdl pant 

diss betid enjd naz iz asti^r 
said hast jant hurxt paz^n 

vi^rs rum fyum twn,rl bi^rst 

yest spri spra sprig sprand 

fyu hwi^rl wi^rs wi^rst jol i 
brit striv sprus strem sprit li 
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LESSON L. 




i = I 



t=T f=F a=A 



'Eh bdz and g^rlz ov tiis klas 
wil njas tu liira tiat, if ta wil studi 
hard and be spri witi tar wq,rkj tia 
wil sun be in ts kom^n print. 
Yu wil ten be absl tu red eni 
buk er papHf- 

Do'nt yu rtigk it wil be splen- 
djd? Yu wil enjd it, I no. It 



LESSON L.— T.— Do any of UiB pupilanotico nnythinjr ntwin this 

lesaon? Raise hands. John perhaps will iay. There aresome more cap- 
ital letters. If so, tho teacher will ask. vhat new capitals do we eoo ? 
what is the sound of I, T, F, A ? (writing them on the board.) If the 
pupil called ujion does not answer thus, he will without doubt say. 
There arc Bomo common print words in tho lesson. T. — What words 
are tbey ? F.— Through and though. T.— What da yuu notice in 
theso words different from through and though as tbey have before 
appeared in your lessons ? P.— They are spelled so funnily. We can- 
not pronounce tbcm as they ara spelled. T. — If wo shoald spell 



if 
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wil ^,ford yu, k grat del ov pleai^r, 
if yu, du, not distrec it el bi kar- 
lisnis and mglekt noi. 

I ftiijk sum ov yu hav el red i 
pept bitwen tiK levz ov sum utiiir 
buk tian tiis, just tu, tri hwet yu 
kud du. Hoi meni skoliirz hav 
dun tiis? 

Yu wil find in ti?f kom Kn print 
meni veri, veri kwer wq,rdz, but 
if yu wil tak panz tu h\Tn, it wil 
not prov K talsum task tu red tiK 
kom^n print, but wun ov ja and 
plez^r. Tu help yu hwen yu get 

through, (writing it on the board as she spells, and spelling it 
slowly 2)honeiicaUyy) what word would we know it to be from the 
spelling ? P. — We could not tell. It would not spell any word. T. — 
What use would there be in spelling it in this way ? P. — No use. 
T. — But it does contain (pointing to it) these letters which you see on 
the board. P. — Yes, but you cannot pronounce it that way. T. — But 
there are many such words in the common print, which are not pro- 
nounced as they are spelled ; and if we should wish to anif how such 
words are spelled, we must have some way of doing it. When we spell 
words in the common print we do not spell them by sound, as n o t 
(teacher spells the wordL phonetically , at the same time writing it on the 
board,) but we spell it by name (giving the names, not the sounds of 
the letters) thus, en, oh, Ue, not. The teacher, pointing to n in word 
not on board, says, What is the sound, class, of this letter? Can any 
scholar, raise hands, tell me the name (pointing to n) of this letter ? 
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tiiir, we wil giv yu sum ov ti^ hard 
wiirdz ov tiK komHn print noi, 

Fer itru, we hav in tiK kom ^n 
print, through: — rtru,= through We 
hav put tiK strat marks bxtwen, tu 
^o hat through and rtru ar h^ 
sam wi^rd. If we lev oit wun Ht k1 
leti^r from h» wi^rd through, hen 
we hav h^ wurd though: — ^though = 
ho. Hwidi let i^r du we lev oit 
from hK wi^rd through tu dianj it 
intu though? Kan yu tel? 

Though his ma sem veri kwer, 
stil it iz tru. And, if yu lurn wun 

The teacher will do the same with o and t. Now, you may spell, 
class, the woi'd by sound, or phonetically. Now, raise hands, how 
many scholars think they can spell it by name, or the common print 
way ? Fred, may try. The class may spell it together, as I point to 
the letters. (Teacher points for pupils to spell by name — en, oh, tee, 
not.) Pronounce the word, as you spell it, — en, oh, tee, not. 

How many scholars, raise hands, think they can spell through? 
Teacher allows the pupils, one by one, to spell, writing the letters as 
they are dictated upon the board, and permitting them, by raisin^^ 
hands to correct one another, assisting herself in the correction, if neces- 
sary, not otherwise, until it is correctly produced upon the board. 
Ditto, with ihouijh. How many letters in through ? How many in 
through, when spelled phonetically? Ditto, in ihonghy both ways? 
How does through differ from though ? Where does ar come in the 
word through ? Are there any other letters different in the two 
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er tu, wi^rdz edi lesKn, yu wil no 
kwit H numbiir ov komKn print 
wi^rdz, bi tiK tim yu get through 
wih his buk. 

We ihal not elwaz tel yu. hwen 
K kom^n print wi^rd iz kumig. 
Yu must be ^arp, and tri tu find 



words ? How many scholars, raise hands, think they can spell through, 
(pointing to it) in the common ]^*int way ? The teacher allows each to 
to try, pointing to the letters as the pupil spells, and allowing the 
others, by raising hands, to correct until each pupil is able to spell it 
hy name correctly. T. — (Pointing one by one to each of the letters,) 
The c2a«« may tell me the name of this letter; this; this; etc. The 
tecicher will pursue the same course throughout with though. 

[A] The yx first presented in the last lessson may y^ in the two 

sound -(J? ^^ ^^^ illustrated in contrast with {3? ^ords, anchor, 
anger. Phonetically rep- oyi rrnp , Qn Imr There is 

resented, they are ^y & V ^{J ^^ V* the same 

difference of " spoken " and " whis- y* , y. in the first syllables 

pered" between the sounds y "U ^^* there is between 
O* a d It ^^ the second syllables, with analagous differences of y^ as 
^ '^ ■■^ sound. The organs are in the same position for -jj for 
Y% except that the former is " whispered " and the latter " spoken :" — 
y? the former in iwi made vocal by the vibration of the vocal chords 
while the latter is. This sound always (in English) comes before the 
sound k, as sink, sank, sunk, bunker, thinker, anchor. It therefore, in 
English, can never conclude a word, but in French it frequently does, 
and is the sound to be found at the end of such words as mon, en, 
combien, etc., etc., — a sound so difficult for english tongues to acquire 
because never used in English except in connection with the Jc sound, 
and in the middle of a word or syllable, but never at its end. 

There will be no difficulty, however, in producing this sound by 
itself, by taking the word anchor as the hey wordy from which to elimi- 
nate It. If any of the class have difficulty in producing the new sound, 
the teacher may write on 01-^ Tt^itp ^^ above stated, the k 
the board, the word ^\j ■'^ 4,*^ • belongs to the first syllable, 

but this word is purposely thus syllabified, (in this case,) to make the 
first syllable end with this new sound, that it may be more readily 
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tiem oat yurselvz. Du yu. rtiijk 

yu wil enja it most tu, be told 

tiK komFn print wiirdz, er wil it 
S{t ord yu, ti^ most plea i^r tu find 

tiem Qit yurselvz? Hwidi wud be 

yur diss, and hwidi du yu itigk 

wil giv yu tns most pleai^r? 



discovered, eliminated from the word, and, produced alone. T. — Thia 
(pointing) is the word anchor. We wish (pointing to the letter repre- 
senting the new sound) to learn this sound. I will say the word slowly, 
and you shall say it after me, the same way. The teacher does so, 
producing the first syllable slowly, distinctly separated from the second 
syllable, dwelling particularly on the new sound, and, allowing it to 
die away in a vanish. Class repeats. She then gives the new sound, 
alone, in the same way. Class repeats, until they can all sound it 
readily and correctly. 

The teacher will now ^y-i iT-ii-r (already on the Viqyi She 
write before the word ^-JJ ■■^4i^ board,) the word ll^^-y* will 
then say, (pointing to these words respectively,) Say these words after 
me, putting the ends of your forefingers into your mouths as you 
speak, (shows them how,) and tell me whether the organs are in the 
same, or different positions, in producing the sounds, (points to the 
respective letters representing them,) with which this syllable ends, 
and this word ends. Yes, they are in the 8ame position. But in the 
first one we put voice, and in the second one breath only. She sounds 
the words, and next the letters, she is illustrating, (giving the first 
abruptly with a vigorous impulse of voice, aad the second as described 
in above paragraph,) then has the pupils do the same. T. — (Pointing,) 
What do we put in this sound? Yes, voice. What in this? Yes, 
breath only. We call the first (pointing) a spoken letter. What do we 
call it ? Yes, a spoken letter. And the second we call a whispered let- 
ter. We call it what ? Yes, a whispered letter. 

This peculiar use of this sound (at the end of words and syllables) in 
French f has given rise to the impression that the sound itself is peculiar 
to that language and does not exist in english, but such, (as has been 
seen,) is not the case. The English or American child, phonetically 
instructed in his own language, through the author's complete phonetic 
alphabet, here employed, pronounces a french word, containing this 
clement and phonetically written, correctly, and without difficulty, 
the first titne he sees it. 
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61 tiK bsz and gi^rlz h© rtigk 
it wud be beti^r tu find oit tin 
komvn print wi^rdz tiemselvz, ratinr 
tian be told, ma raz tiar handz. 

Hoi tiK handz go up! 'Bat luks 
wel: tiat iz diarraig. Sudi i^rnist- 
nis a^urz me hat, ju wil gan yur 
pant, and be suksesful. We wil 
el jein hen, tu mak hn wi^rk k jen- 
yuin sukses. 

But you will Beo that it is not con- ,-| (pointing to it, and sound- 



venitnt to 



givo, in the class, this \j ing it,) as a whispered letter. 
We cannot always hear it across the room, thus spckon. Wo will 
therefore, for convenience, speak it, but we will speak it softlij. 
We will always think of it as a whiniie/red letter, and know trAy, when 
we speak it, we speak it softly. After this you may, when you sound it 
alone, as a letter, give it spoken, but do so softly, so we shall know what 
Is meant. The teacher now produces both sounds in succession, hegin- 
ing and continuing the first with a vigorous impulse of voice, and speak- 
ing the second softly, and vjithout an impulse of voice at the begining. — 
It must begin moderately, without a precedent impulse. She will have 
the pupils, singly and in concert, repeat the two in contrast, sevoi'al 
times, when she is prepared to go on with and complete the giving of 
Sound Lesson in Notes to Lesson XLIX. 

[Bl 1^* Lesson XLIX, and several that follow, necessarily, for the 
proper treatment of the subjects to which they relate, are of considerable 
length, and will take considerable time both for their recitation, and 
their proper preparation therefor by pupils. Thoroughness — absolute 
thoroughness is enjoined; and, the teacher is recommended either to 
treat each lesson as two — the reading part as one lesson, and the spelling 
part as one ; or to have hut itvo lessons daily instead of three, as in the 
usual course. |3^See also Note, page 130. 

[C] One more caution is necessary. It relates to the new common 
print words introduced into the reading lessons. If a pupil, during 
study, asks the teacher what any one of these words is, encourage him to 
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mamu 


ma 


papu 


ha 


fa 


bam 


mam 


kam 


amz 


kaf 


laf 


sav 


bait 


baitz 


ant 


hant 


far 


tenit 


munit 


romp 


frendi 


hinj 


loinj 



m-a 



a 



la 



ba 



pam 
havz 



sam 

haf 

rait *gap 

fa tii^r hu ra 

jump pinch 

iirj diarj 

♦Gape, to yawn; not gap, an opening ; which latter has tne short 
sound of a, as in am, had, etc. 



discover it for himself, but, if necesary, tell him the word. Do not teach 
him, as is usual, to attempt to determine the new common print words by 
spelling them. Never do this. — Remember this point. Spelling of the 
words, for this purpose, complicates the matter greatly, and only makes 
it more difficult for the pupil to learn the new words. After thid 
words have been learnedy and it becomes necessary for the pupil to 
write them, then, for the purpose of writing them correctly, have the 
pupil spell thom, and, let the spelling be by name, (the common print 
way,) thus : tee, aitch, oh, you, gee, Aitch—tJiough. Ever bear in mind 
this broad distinction — to know the word to read it, let the pupil learn 
to tell it at sight, without spelling ; to write the word, (after it is known,) 
let the pupil spell it, that he m;iy be able to write it correctly. 

SPELLING LESSON.— Webster is the authority for the pronun- 
ciation of the words selected to illustrate, (as it is familiarly called,) the 
" broad" sound of a. Whatever view she may entertain as to the correct 
pronunciation of any of these words, the teacher, for the sake of avoid- 
ing confusion on the part of the ])upils as to tho ^ will see that ^ 
proper significance attaching to the character ^ j the sound ^ 

is given to it in each of the words in which it is employed, either in the 
spelling lesson, or in the reading lessons that follow. This will be 
necessary to the learning of this sound and of the character represent- 
ing it. At other times than these the teacher can follow out her own 
ideas of pronunciation, if they are different, and she chooses to do so. 
Review Sound Lesson, given in notes to Lesson XLIX. 
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Is gal-Bots. 



b=B ni=M n=K g=G 



Hwet kind mutmr iz tis, takijj 
(harj ov ts thildren at pla in ts 
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wetur? Ho du yu itiijk? It iz 

misiz Bad, — oir der old ant Jan. 

Fatn^r'z nam iz Jerj M^ks. Ma- 
mu iz in tiK hois, rostig k jdnt ov 

met fer dinur; and papu iz in tiK 

feld at wiirk, through h^ wudz, 

far, far Hwa. 

And ho ar tiK hapi children 

grupt tugehi^r her, wih their tini 

bots, enjsig hemselvz wadiij in tiK 



LESSON LI. — How many new capital letters, (raise hands,) do we 
find in this lesson ? (Teacher writes them on the board as they are 
dictated.) What is the sound of (pointing) ^B, M, N, G ? 

T. — Is there anything else in the lesson, raise hands, that is new ? 
T. — Yes, the common print word, there. T. — Can any scholar tell me 
how to spell it, while I write it on the board ? (Teacher writes it as 
dictated, whether there or their.) T. — All the scholars, who think 
this is right raise hands. All who do not, raise hands. Well Ad die, 
how do you think it ought to be spelled ? The teacher will proceed by 
queationiny — not tellmg pupils, until she has developed the fact that 
there are two wayj of spelling the word, (writing, as dictated, in both 
ways, on the board.) Let pupils refer to reading lesson in their books, 
if they cannot answer inquiries without. 

T. — In the fourth paragraph of your readini^ lesson — ^look at your 
books — there means what ? — (Teacher reads, *' Here is Charley, nearest 
to us, and there is Floyd " — " There is Blanche, coming ") — Yes, there, 
in that place — not here, near us, but there, somewhere away from ma; — 
Floyd, there, by Mrs. Boyd ; Blanche, back there, by the fence. T. — ^It 
need not always mean a particular place, but any place so long as it is 
away from us, thus : as, in the fifth paragraph of your lesson, " There 
is a little breeze," — ^there, outdoors, away from us ; not here, in the school 
room ; or, not in the study, or room, where the author of this book was 
writing this lesson, but away from him — out doors, where these children 
weresupposedto.be. Or, one may be telling a story: — " Once there 
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bruk, and spla^ig in trs kol, lafiij 
wetur? 

Her iz Oiarli nerist tu us, and 
there iz Flsd lukig up, wit hiz larj 
iz, and pantig tu hiz bot. There 
iz Blandi, kumig az fast az ^e 
kan. Be spri sisti^r. GFiv k jump 
noi. Don't fel. 

Kan yu pant oit Oiarli? Kan 
jvL pant cat Flad? Kan yu pant 
cat ant Jan, and Blandi? 

It iz K splendid memig in tiK 



was a man who had a horse &c/* although the person telling, or writ- 
ing the etory^ may not tell where the man was when he had the horse. 
T. — The scholars may find any other word (teacher spelling it) there, 
and tell me what place is meant by it. T. — Now yon may find in your 
reading lesssoii, the places where the word (teacher spelling,) their 
is used, and what it means. Yes, " their hoots '* — Floyd's and Char- 
ley's hoots — ^the boots belonging to them. The word their, in this 
case, tells what ? Yes, whose boots ? T. — " Their pants rolled up," — 
whose pants — the pants belonging to whom ? Yes, to Charley and Floyd. 
T,— " Their boots " means what ? " Their feet " ? There means 
what ? Their means what ? 

T. — To class — Close your books. She will then read enough of each 
of the sentences, containing either of these words, to show its use, and 
ask, How — scholars raise hands— do you spell there (or their, as it may 
be,) in this sentence ? In this &c., (throughout the lesson wherever 
either of these words is used) ? She will also dictate an original sentence, 
or two, particularly with the indefinite there, asking pupils to spell the 
words, and to tell what they mean in connection with the language 
used. 
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munit ov Jun, — k fin tim fer n 
tramp in tiK kol wuds, er ?? romp 
bi tiK ^adi bruk. 'h}$ gromd iz 
not tu, mdst. There iz k lit brez. 
It iz not tu kam, but just rit tu 
sal n bot. 

"Ri ar iz soft and bami; tiK brit 
ski iz netzi witi tiK seg and diati^r 
ov bij^rdz; tiK weti^r spark kIz in 
trs sun; tiK sal iz kuvurd witi 
gras, and flQin,rz, and feldz ov wav- 
ig gran; tis bo^iz and trez ar kloM 
in ridiist gren; tii i^rit hi^rself iz 
hapi; and jent^l windz, in evri 



The teacher's attention is here again called to an obTious necessity. 
It is this : she must read these notes over, in advance of hearing her 
class, several timeSy very carefully, to so familiarize herself with them, 
that she can ibeepJier place and follow the notes rapidly and readily, 
without any errors or omissions. Otherwise, her hesitating and halting 
manner will bring about two unfortunate results. One will be that there 
will not be time for the proper treatment of the subject and of the les- 
son. The other will be that the continuity»of thought on the part of pupils 
will be interrupted, the lesson will lag, and the pupil's ardor and 
enthusiasm will be cooled. It is the lighting rapidity with which 
replies can be made, and the exhiliration of the process, that so enthuse 
the pupils and so greatly stimulate them to exertion. The above injunc- 
tion will apply to all cases, hni particularly to long 9teps» 
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tre-top, h wispier praziz tu Ged. 

In tiK midst ov oir plezurz, let 
us itirjk ov ti?? kind Fatmr in Hev- 
¥n, ho liaz giv^n us el tiat we en- 
jd, and h© iz gud tu us ev^n 
though we ma forget him. 

Tis diikinz and kaf ar fed. "Ba," 
sez tiK ^ep; and "hura," sez Fleid, 
"for sum fun." 

Hal ha I her ha go, wih k meri 
laf. Se there; ha hav left hn gat 
swigig upon its hinjiz. Fldd wih 
hiz brig, and Oiarh wih hiz skiin- 
i^r, hav tak^n of their bcots, and 



The teacher will be care- y^rx} which comes, for the first time, 
ful to see that the word AiUl into the last paragraph of the Read- 
ing Lesson, is correctly pronounced — neither as hole, nor as null, but as 
whole. See remarks ^ series, pages 77 and 78. Also, be sure that in 
relating to the ^ the/tt(u)'e reading lessons that this word is 
also so pronounced. Error in regard to its pronunciation will lead the 
pupils into difficulty with the Spelling Lesson of Lesson LIV. 

SPELLING LESSON.— The teacher will see that the pupils, in 
sounding the key-words at the head ^^ in the first word fully and y. 
of the lesson, give the sound {3 forcibly; and the sound -jJ 
in the second and third words, slowly, holding on to it, giving it 
whispered, and, vanishing out of sight as the voice passes from i to k. 
See also previous notes as to this sound, pages 123 and 124. 
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Aug tiem on trs tn,rf, bi tiK sid ov 
tiK wetiir. Blandi kumz foloig af- 

Oiarli and Fldd hav their pants 

rold up, and el red i bort hav plunjd 

intu ts wetq,r, and set their bots 

Kflot. ^K wetq,r fels nis and kcol 
tu. their fet, az ha wad through it. 

It iz el most ekw^l tu w gud 

bait. ¥ju beiz ar haf so hap i az ha. 



SPELLING LESSON. 


itis itigk 


igk uj-k I) 


asgnr agkiir 


sig iir sii)*kitr 


saijk plai)k 


agk ^Ks blag kit 


wigk druijk 


dogki fragk li 


diigk jui)k 


xtagks ug k^l 


iturst wi^rst 


narld wi^rld 



yank fildi bulj induljd 

^Although this new sound is only employed in English, in direct con- 
nection with a succeeding k sound in the same syllable, (See notes on 
this sound, pages 123 and 124,) the two syllabled words of this spelling 
lesson, and the following reading lessons, have been so divided as to 
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"ES STOBI BUK. 



1=L a=Q. u=U 



r=R 



Luk at ts pikAur: there iz Mas- 
tiii Hqri, — ^Hq,ri Tiijkiir. He iz 
loinjig upon tis tabsl, witi hiz el- 
bu upon hs kwu^sn, and hiz stu- 

hnve tbeir first syllable and vrith this sound. This hns beea done first, 
for the better fomiliarizing pupils with this sound bf itaelf ; and secood, 
that, in the subsequent study of the french language, as many of the 
pupils will, they niSiy thn more residily fall into the wuj of using it at 
the ends of words, in ateordance with the genius of that language. Let 
the teavhertake advantage of this mode of syllabifying, for the accom- 
plishment of these two eoila, by requiring- pupils to hold on a little longer 
to this sound in the first syllable, to whisper it, and to allow it to die 
away in a vanish, to break the connection between that and thu follow- 
ing k, before proceeding to the neit syllable to which the latter sound 
has been added. 
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dent's lamp bi hiz sid, lukig 
through hK pajiz ov hiz buk fer 
nis storiz tu red. 

He semz tu, tak pleziir in redig 
hiz buk. Duz he tak pleai^r in 
redig edi ov tm storiz? Yes; he 
liks h^ hul ov hem. 

LisKn: se if yii kan tel hwet he 
iz redig ?fboit. Kan yu her? If 
yu could, I rtiijk yu would enjd it. 
I should lik tu. no hwot he iz red- 
ig ^boit, el so. Her hwet he sez: 



LESSON LII. — T. — Do the scholars notice anything new in the 
Beading Lesson ? T. — What new common print words do you have ? 
T. — What scholar can write them on the board P (Let one or two try, 
until the three words, could, would, should, are correctly printed on the 
board.) T. — What scholar can spell the first word ? T. — Fred, may 
try : — the second ? Susie may try : — the third ? John may try. T. — The 
class together (pointing) may spell them. (See that they are spelled, by 
name, the common print way.) What is the name of this letter (point- 
ing) ? This ? This ? &c. 

The new common print words, as they come successively into the 
subsequent lessons, should be treated in the same manner, for which 
these directions will serve. 

SOUND LESSON.— Alike or unlike? 

0-0 [ooas^nwoo^^ O-U*. (D-0 : ^-ZI Il-I) I 

e-e: e-i: o-u: u-u. 

The teacher will say to the class: The wolf is a hairy animal. 
Who can write the word hairy, in this sentence, on the board P (It 



I*. 




"Luk at tiK ^ep! Hwet duz ^e 
war on hi^r bak? It iz wol. Hwet 
du, we mak ov tis wol? Yarn 
and kleit — wolin yam and walin 
kleit." I^Qi he haz ti^md ti?? lef. 
LisHn isgen: her hwet he sez: 

"Mister Lad, Bidii Frigk and 
Jak Bugki^r, tuk their IUkI bot 
and rod ef Kleg sid ov their lit^l 
slop, tiK Frolik. 'Ra jumpt ubord, 
hov up hi ag ki^r, spred their man- 
s^ hastxd hK jib, tuk h» ro-bot 



must be phonetically written.) Susie may do so. T. — Now, I say, 
'Harry is a fine boy.* In this sentence the word Harry is a boy's 
name. The teacher writes it on the board phonetically, beside tiie 
first word — hairy. 

The two words then Vip-p ■■ TTp-p i T. — Why is the second 
stand on the board thus: AA<il 1 J-Xc^l 1 -wrord written with a cap- 
ital letter ? Yes, because it is a proper name — the name of a particu' 
lar boy. 

T. — Now look and see how I hold my mouth while I say these two 
words slowly. (Teacher pronounces each, pointing to it, very slowly.) 
Do I hold my mouth, the same or dilfferently when I say Harry than 
when I say hairy ? How do I have my mouth, when 1 say hairy ? 
Yes, wide open, 

T. — Now I will let the class say these two words together. Wait 
until I point to them. As you say them, see if you can/eel in what parts of 
your mouths or throats you p , ^ in each of these words. Say 
make the vowel sounds <m ^^ c^ ^h^ words slowly, now, as I 
point to them. Teddy p in hairy is made deep dotcn in the throaty 
may tell me. Yes the ^ and the mouth is held wide open in say- 
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in to, and started fer tiK fi^ig bai)k, 
til kadi fish, 'hv sali^rz kel mister 
Lad, Uijk^l Jerj." 

"'Ba had k larj lundi baskit wih 
hem, fild wih fod. It wez h^ twen- 
ti ninit da ov h^ munit ov Mordi. 

"Bi ar wez damp and diili, and tis 
wet^r wez kold. UijkHl Jerj, I 
am veri sori tu sa, itet he would 
tak »leg K jug-ful ov jin, tu drigk, 
az he sed, tu kep item werm. Ar- 
dii Friijk elso tuk ?? flask ov hwis- 
ki wih him." 



•X XI- o ^^ Harry is made farther forward, in the ftacfc part of 
ing it: the <:j^ ^y^^ mouth. 

The teacher will now write the word hand on the board, after 
the other two words. T. — The class, as I point, may now say the 
word liand, slowly, and see if they can tell ^ of hand. Yes, in the 
in what part of their mouths they make the ^ middle of the mouth. 

The teacher will then write, phonetically, the word attitude on the 
board. The words will then stand thus : 

hari Hq,ri hand ^,txtud. ^^L^l 

(pointing to it,) the word attitude — pronouncing the first syllable 
qaickly, but also emphaticallif. T. — The class may pronounce this 
word together, as I have done, and see in what part of their mouths 
they produce the a* of attitude. (The teacher will see before she pro- 
ceeds, that all of them pronounce the word correctly, as above direct- 

*Give this the true phonetic , (short a, not long a) sound. 



"^HCffSSBBBWr:?" 



".■^,Vi' -_-...' 
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'^QI tiat wez veri foli^. Hoi 
could he dix it? I should itii)k hat 
uijkKl Jerj would not indulj him- 
self in driijkig jin. B.rdii'z kind 
old fahiir, ho Uvz far, far Kwa, 
would not aprov ov hat, could he 
luk on." 

"Though it wez not kam, yet hK 
weti|,r wez smoh. There wez k lit 
brez from hi? land, so ha sun redit 

hif barjk." 

""Ra tuk in hK jib, dropt hi ag- 

kiir, and florid h^ man-SKl. Hwen 

trs slop wez tak^n kar ov, and ag- 
ki^rd fast, ha edi dragk sum jin. 



ed.) T. — Katy may tell me. T. — All who think Katy is right may 
hold up their hands. — If Katy is not right the teacher will allow 
others to correct her. When the answer is correctly given the teacher 
will say: Yes, it is made in the /ron^ part of the mouth very close <o the 
teetlf,. The pupils may he required to put the ends of their forefin- 
gers in their mouths, while saying the words hand and attitude, and 
thus note the positions in which the two a's are made. 

The teacher will now write upon the hoard, under the key words 
before given, o r> o o ^^® ^^^ then cause the class to 

the letters <m c^ iX) <|^» pronounce together, in succesaion, 

(pointing to them,) the four key- words on the hoard. She will then 
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"Ek hoi ov tiem tuk k driijk from 
tiK broin jug. ^en ha xtru. o\\\t 
their fishig linz intu hK wetn,r. 
Wih jin and hwiski Kbord, wil 
ha hav "8 gud kadi ov fish? Red, 
in tv8 nekst lesKn, hwet hap^nd. 



cause the pupila singly, in torn, (selecting those pupils who most need 
the practice,) to sound, in succeasioUf (pointing to them,) the four 
letters beneath the key- words, being very careful that they are sounded 
correctly by each pupil. Allow other pupils to correct errors. If 
difficulty occurs, on the part of any pupil, in producing the sounds 
correctly, recur again to the key word containing the erroneously pro- 
duced sound, have the pupil -say the word slowly, noticing where in 
his mouth he produces the vowel and how he sounds it, and then 
follow with the sound by itself, until he can produce it correctly. 
The teacher may then allow the class to produce together, in suc- 
cession, the sounds of the series, a few times, being careful that it 
is correctly done. 

T. — 1 will now pronounce the two middle words — Harry and hand, 
and then I will sound the a* 8* in them. Listen and tell me whether 
they sound alike, or differently. Those who think they sound alike 
may raise hands. Those who think they sound differently may raise 
hands. T. — Yes, they sound almost alike. They are so nearly alike 
that it is almost impossible for the ear to tell them . apart. But 
when we make sounds in different positions in the mouth, 
and in differently shaped cavities^ they must be different sounds, 
whether the ear cany at first, tell them apart or not. Differences 
in the positions and sh<apes of the cavities are what make the sounds 
different. The second a,* the a* of Harry, scholars, is the hardest to 
sound alone and to sound correctly. If, when you wish to produce 
this sound you will first say the word Harry slowly, dwelling on 
the first syllable, and being careful to pronoun'ce the word cor- 
rectly, ana will notice the position of your organs as you finish 
the first syllable of the word, and will pl-ace your organs in the 
same position again, you can always produce it alone and produce it 
correctly. The teacher does so. She lets one or two pupils do so. 

T. — When I produce the a* of atttitude, (teacher produces first 
the word, and then the sound,) you wiU notice, not only its position 
close to the teeth, but also the sharpness and thinness of tiie sound. It 
occurs only in a few words. It is only heard before a t or a d, 

*Give this the txiie phonetic, (short a, not long a) sound. 



l± 
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worm wetiir w-eti^r w-e e 



wez 


Ged 


tref 


went 


kest 


kleit 


fresti 


BestKD 


wesps 


swen 


serts 


seftli 


leg 


tes 


tegz 


skerdit 


lest 


kres 


werKnt 


kweiKl 


sui)k 


plaijk 


praijks 


sprii) knl 


itrift 


yelpt 


ap rodit 


strekt 



in words of two or more syllables, where the syllable which con- 
tains it is spoken very quickly , as in this word attittide, in added &c. 
It is also sometimes heard before an f, in like words, as afford. 

T. — When does this a occur ? Yes, only before a < or a d; only 
in words of two or more syllahles ; only when the s^yllahle which con- 
tains it is quickly spoken. Sometimes also in the same kind of words be- 
fore f . You can always tell it, because it is made how, and where ? Yes, 
close to the teeth. And sonnds how? Yes, very sharp and thin. 
Teacher sounds it twice and lets the class sound it, together, in the 
same way. 

These four vowels constitute the Qi series, in positions first, second, 

third and fourth. 

It will be obvious av the teacher must prepare herself in advance, 
by reading these notes thoughtfully and carefully, instructing^ in 
imagination, as she proceeds, the class she is afterwards to hear, 
several times, both to enable herself to follow the notes with facility 
before the class, and also, by the practice thus had, to acquire the 
sounds themselves, so that she can always produce them correctly and 
xmhesitatingly. 

Have the class sound after you, in pairs, /rw-n* 71 tt* rt n • 
back and forth, twice, the following: il>"ti» CJ-U • U.-tl« 

g-i): e-e: e-i: o-u: z-z: a-q^: a-q^. 
to,^^;'^gir o a I) e I o z a q a q. 
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g=& A=B: e=B 



Lissn Kgen, az Hq,ri Tiijkiir 
reds: her hwet he sez: 

"Get hs hwiski, ilrdii, sed Jak 
Buijkiir. Us whiski wez bret; hs 
hul ov hem tuk s drir)k. ffiflk ov 
it? Ba w^r el druijk *er leg — Jak, 

The teaclier will see that this word is correctly pronounced. It 
is the nord ere. It is not pronounced the same an ear. The Towel 
of this word is mid-way between, ea they are fiuniliorl}' called, " long 
a" and " short e." For this sound, eee Notes, eipluiatoi; of the 
Sound Lesson to this lesson. 
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iirdii and, I am sori tix sa, UijkKl 
Jerj elsu," 

"B.H hwiski and jin wez bret oit — 
the hul ov it, and tia sun wiir 
drugknr stil. The baz rtet it grat 
fun. But, iz hat yur thought? 
Did it brig rel pleaur? We ^al 
se er leg." 



LESSON LIII..— Alike or unlike f 

a-^: ^-a: q,-q,: e-e: 
0-0 : a-a: ©-o: o-u: 

a in first syllable of mate]^nal.) 

Sound :-y j I) U e I 
foward and backward several times. 



a-a: n-i). e-i: 



€-8: 



.¥r 



[: 



e as in first letter of 
ere, a in rosemary, 



a q, u a a e o 



*A8 in the case of the French n final, as it is called, referrea to 
in notes to Lesson L. this sound is thought also to be peculiar 
to French, because there it is used in (icoeented words or syllables, 
while it is not so used in English. This is not strictly true, however, 
for it does occur in English in the accented words ere, e'er and 
ne'er, and also in accented syllables before r, as rosemary, but is 
never accented in English, (so far as the author has yet observed,) 
except in the three words above, and in accented syllables hefore 
an r. The English words ere, e'er and ne'er are exactly identical, 
in their vowel element, as to pronunciation, with the French words 
pere (father,) i]aere (mother) &c. But, with the exceptions here noted, 
it occurs in English only in un^accented syllables, as in the first 
syllables of maternal, paternal, &o.; the second syllables of immaterial, 
inability, (as correctly pronounced, and not with 8 sound in 
second syllable,) &c. The term" accented," as ordinarily used in English 
and as here employed, expresses the idea of stress only. Stress and 
time are quite different from *• timbre" or vowel quality — ^that which 
distinguishes one vowel from another. A vowel may be shortened 
or lenthened as to time, or be given with or without accent or 
stress, and still be the same vowel sound — that is identical as to its 
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"!Ba ket but fyu fi^, though fi^ 
wi^r plenti. [Ea ought tu hav ket 
K grat meni. Sun the beiz got 
their linz snarld tugehnr. Edi 
thought it wez the uhnr'z felt. Cr 
ha could get their linz un snarld, 
there wez h kwer^l. It end id in 
K fit. 'Ba ought not tu hav fet, but 
hwiski and jia mak bad frendz. 



timbre or vftwel quality, q, is, in English, always accented ; and, 
In point of fact, however, ^ in obedience to a certain .phonetic law, 

e(8ave with the exceptions above stated,) is always un-accented. 
The prevailing impression, however, that the a of able (called 
long) and the a of inability are the ^ame^ dxcept that the latter 
is un-accented (without stress)^ and shortened as to time, is erroiL- 
eous. It \% true that the vowel a of inabilitv is without accent 
and shorter as to time than the a of able, but it is not true that 
the two a's are one and the same at to sound. This is readily 
perceptible both by ear, and by noting the positions of the organs 
in speaking, by contrast- ^ sound of the word p of the* first 
ing two such cases as the ^ may, and the sound ^ syllable of 
the word maternal. The different positions of the vowel cavities 
are not only perceptible to the sense of feeling, but the difference 
of sound will be readily detected by the sense of hearing. (If it 
is not it will be because the experimenter does not speak the word 
maternal naturally, but emphasizes, prolongs, and, unconsioualy 
changes from its true pronunciation, its first syllable.) In such cases, 
therefore, the second a is not only un-accented and shorter as to 
time than the first a but it is also a different sound. 

The particular phonetic law above reffered to is this: when the 
time of a long syllable, by the change of accent to some other 
syllable, is shortened, there is siibstituted, for the long vowel 
made low down in position, one made higher up and farther 
foward. It is a law growing out of the more general one that, 
in grouping sounds into words and syllables we naturally bring together 
those which, in combination, require least movement of the organs. 
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Ui)k«l Jerj partxd tern, although he 
wez druijk also." 

"The bami ar gru damp. The 
wind held. It dianjd tu the nerit- 
est. ffik kloidz vroz. The wind 
sun inkrest tu "8 gal. The ski 
lukt wild and glomi." 

''Ardii'z wol hat blu of. He 
stopt ovijr tu redi it. The slop 



and which together admit of greatest ease and grace in execution. — 
It is the choice of such intervening vowel as admits of the easiest 
and shortest passage of the organs from the preceding to the suc- 
ceeding consonantal positiouH. In some cases no other than the 
substituted vowel is practicable. It is speed of the sound 
waves — the number of vibrations in a second — that determines the 
pitch of vowel, or other musical sounds. It is the shape of the 
sound waves which determines their "timbre," or vowel, or dis- 
tinguishing character. It ^ another ^ another p etc. It is 
is what makes one an ^J an "-j an ^y what dis- 
tinguishes the sound of the violin from that of the goitax, although 
the notes from both instruments may be in the same pitch. The 

a of the accented syllable p of the «if?-aocented second syllable of 
of able, in its change to ^ inability, illustrates this law. The un- 
accented a*8 of the first syllables of maternal, paternal, paoifio &c., 
come under the same head. 

The same law applies to the rk fyv tt /> fyv y o ♦« o 
other long vowels—the change of W '^ Uj t5 «> Ij Ct ^ C[j 

fk \q fk n to n *^^ applies often to other vowels. The 
t7 Kjj IXi K^j following words illustrate this principle as 

applied to foregoing vowels, viz : noble, nobility; rcaliae, reality; 
cflre, carry; for, forty; p«r, particular. These shorter and thinner 
vowels are found also in the words hotel, potato, select, receipt, ar- 
row &c. As to some of these vowel substitutes it is not neoessary 
that they be accent- p , ^ they are usually accented, as in 
ed. In case of ^ vf carry and forty. The multiplying 
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lurdit. He fel ov^^r-bord. He skremd 
Hloid fer help. "Help I help!," he 
krid." 

"He could not swim. UgkKl Jerj 
wez skard. He thought Ridii would 
be lest. Hwet wil hiz fahur and 
muhiir ftiijk if he should? Onli 
K fyxk minits, perhaps, bitwen him 
and deitl" 



of syllables necesitates the shortebing of time in producing them ; 
and, with the shortening of time, the substitution of the thinner 
vowels, made farther forward in the mouth. Every change in the 
size, shape and position of vowel cavities implies sound waves of a 
different shape^ and, as the result of such change, a different vowel. 
Whether the ear can always detect the difference or not, a change 
of vowel cavity, by acoustic law, indicates a change of sound. 

What has a- p as a supposed sound peculiar y I^ French it 
hove been said of ^ to French is true also of ^* is fon^d in ac- 
cented words and syllables, as in the word ils; while in English, 
(save in been, as the author pronounces this word, as, in his opinion 
the philisophical, though not the usual way of pronouncing it,) it is 
always un-aocented. As with the former vowel it is this ])eculiar 
use of this vowel which gives rise to this erroneous impression 
that it is found only in that language, and which gives rise to the 
difficulty which English tongues experience in learning to pronounce 
French accented words containing this vowel. By writing such words 
phonetically so as to convey a elear idea of fhem to the pupil's 
mind the difficulty vanishes immediately. The French also use 
both of these vowels in un-accented syllables, as do we in English. 

Children, trained, as they as they are here by the use of this 
Reader and Wonder Books, to the use of the author's complete 
phonetic alphabet, can, not only pronounce such french words, but 
also all words, of any language, printed or written with the letters 
of this alphabet, with the absolute coireetness of a native, and with- 
out hesitation or difficulty, the first time they see them. The same 
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bxtwen b-itwen b-x i 



rx sev 


bxlef 


rx levd 


rx fyuzd 


xnuf 


bxneit 


rxjast 


pri pard 


dx lits 


rx tq^rnd 


nx glekts 


dx skribd 


dx strs 


ap X tit 


adxkwat 


rx plagkt 


wodit 


diarjd 


itagks 


Kbyuzd 


k^ri 


g^rit 


breM 


skrapt 



is true of the application of this alphabet to lexicographic nota- 
tion. It conveys to the mind absolutely the intended pronunciation. 
In the light of science, there remains no longer any uncertainty, or 
doubt. 

Th O ''®"®^ ^^ vowels has been descriptively presented, (see 
^ ^ note pages, 102 and 103.) The characters of the series are 

^ w ! • The char- jy series cr o o ck ^^® ^^* ^^^~ 

^ A A [^ . acters of the "> are ti C t/ t^. els of each of 

these two series are both fully illustrated in the notes to the next 
lesson, LIV, which see. 

LESSON LIV. — The teacher will write on the board the words 
•fif nnfifirl ^^^ say, These are the words fit and unfit- 
Ill nil I [l (^11 ted, I will say the first word, and you shall 

say rt after me, and see in what part of the mouth you make the 
vowel i of the word fit. ^ Yes, it is made at the top of the bony arch, 
a little forward of the middle of the month. (Puts her thumb in 
.her mouth, to show, while she repeats the word, and permits the 
the children to do ^^^^^-—^^ to indicate the teeth and the top 

the same. She ^„^^^'^ I >. . line of the mouth and throat.) 
then draws on the ^ \j This, (she says, and pointing to 

board a curved / it,) is a mark to stand for the 

line thus, i^* I teeth ; and this curved line, 

(pointing,) represents the top line of the mouth and throat. 
Here is where it bends down to the throat, and here, where I have 
put this little mark is the top of the bony arch in the mouth, which 
you have just felt with your fingers, where i is made. 
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'"Helpl helpl' he skremd. Du 
you her him kel? Hwet would hiz 
mutur hav thought could ^e hav 
hiird hiz agonizig kri?" 

"UnkBl Jerj ru^t for the hot, held 
hijr slog sid, plunjd in and wez of 



LESSON LVI, Continued.— I will now nay (pointing to it) tho 
wotd unfitted, and you ah»ll say it after me. and tMe in what part 
ot the mouth you matto the yowol (pointing) of the sreoad ajfllnile 
of the word. The teacher will say the word twice diatinctly, but 
inciaively and quickly, pinching off the two laat ayllahlcB, aa in the 
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in an instant He bendz to the 
orz witi el hiz mit, fer B.rdii iz 
driftig fast Ksti^rn. Hoi swiftl the 
bot glidz! Urjd bi the stranig 
orz, hoi ^e darts through the selt 
wetiirl Yug Bugki^r weAiz wih 
egi^r is. UnkKl Jerj sun wil be 
there. Wil ilrdii be redit in tim?" 
"LukI do you se him? The ar 
in hiz kloz keps him up. But ha 
ar mad ov wol. [fia ar hevi. "ha 



natural pronnnciation of the word when in use in the middle of a 
sentence, placing the very tip of the forefinger close behind her upper 
teeth, allowing the pupils to do the same. Yes, it is made very 
close to the teeth, in a little hit of a cavity. 

The author here will say, in explanation, that, in the more deliber- 
ate utterance of a ^ord, when pronouncing it by itself for the pur- 
pose of drawing attention to it, it is natural far ihe speaker to sub- 
stitute, (where the character of the word permits of it,) for the thin 
and piquant vowel it may contain the kindred fuller and more 
open one — a first place vowel for a second place one, or a fourth 
place vowel for a rr ^^ o «« ri a>- r* «« i ^^- -i ©tc, as 
third placo one, an ^ '""^ C, '■^ Q, &' ^, *" 1 &' X the case 

may be. But the object for producing these words before the class 
is to eliminate or draw out from them the new vowel which they con- 
tain, and which it is the purpose of the lesson to illustrate. It 
is necessary for her therefore, to guard against this natural tendency, 
and to put herself on her guard to pronounce the word, in such 
cases, as it is naturally pronounced in ordinary use in the middle of 
a sentence ; — to give the word as it is ; — to be careful not to change 
it in form as to its contained vowel, when produced in this way. 
This explanation and caution applies to all simular cases, whatever 
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ar wet through. The ar iz fast 
kumig Qit. But the bot wil sun 
be there." 

"He rtroz up hiz handz. Hiz 
moiit filz wih weti^r. He biginz 
to siijk." 

"Uijksl Jerj haz manijd to redi 

him just in tim. He grasps him 
bi the har. lyToi he iz saf in the 

bot at last. B.r'nt you glad? Hiz 



the Towel under consideration may be. Attention to the pogition 
of the organs, will sIlow whether she is incorrectly changing the 
HOund, or not. 

T. — What is the vowel in this word, (pointing to fit)? Yes, it 
is i. Now I will sound this vowel» (pointing to the tU}W Towel in 
the second syllable of unfitted,) and you shall sound it after me. 
Teacher sounds it in succession, quickly, 3 or 4 times, with the 
very tip of her finger behind and against her tongue, as she before 
did, aboTO, and with her tongue crowding against her finger tip. 
She will have the pupils do the same, in sounding it. T. — Yon see how 
sharp, thin and piquant it is. — She sounds again, the first vowel i, 
with the new vowel following, several times, quickly, in succession, 
to throw them out in cuatrabt, making the latter sharp, thin and 
piquant. The pupils will sound in the same way after the teacher. 
T.— You will see that the ^owel in the tost syllable of unfitted, 
(pointing to it,) is produced in the same way. The sound of this 
letter, (pointing to it in the second syllable of the word,) is what ? 
The sound of this letter, (pointing to it in the last syllahle,) is what ? 

The teacher will now write on the i-vpf- "noi""!/! 

board the words pet, petted, thus: x^) J^^^*'L 

She will say to the class, I will say these wofds, and you shall 
say them after me, and see in in what part of your mouths you 
make the vowel sound of this word, (pointing to the e of pet,) 
and of the firnt syllable of this word, (pointing to the new vowel 
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mutiiir'z hart wil be sad, fer he haz 
done reg; but it wil not be brok- 
en noi." 

"The slop iz sun redit. ^e iz 
rokt bi the wavz kezd bi the riz- 
ig wind. Be karful hoi you land. 
The fritund ba iz sun landjd on 
the slop's dek. But it iz almost 
dusk. The wind iz rizig mor and 
mor. It wil be dark sr leg." 

letter.) The teacher will then produce them — ^the first word once' 
and the second word 3 or 4 times in succession, distinctly but in- 
cisively and quickly, (as in the case before, of the word unfitted,) 
and with the tip of her forefinger against the back of her teeth, 
as before. The pupils will do the same after her. T. — This vowel, 
(pointing to e of pet,) is what? Yes, e. And it is made where? 
Yes, in the the middle of the mouth, a little hack of where i is 
made. (She will point to the drawing on the board and mark 

the left of the first one.) I have put a 
mouth, the new sound is made. And the 
vowel of this word (pointing to the new 
vowel of petted,^ is made where ? Yes, in 
the front part ot the mouth almost as close 
to the teeth as ^ 

-! And, can the scholars sound it ? You may try. The teacher al- 
{,• lows them to sound it quickly, 3 or 4 times in succetsion, (as in the 
case of the previous new vowel of unfiitted,) and corrects errors of pu- 
pils until they can all sound it correctly. 

T. — These new sounds, (sounding them, and pointing to them in 
the key words -! ^^ and the ^ (writing and sounding it,) eachj 
on the board,) \,J ^^ sound ^j for the most part, comes before 
a, t, OT a. d; but always in syllablea that are spoken very quickly. 
T. — They come before what ? Yes ; & t oi d. T. — Always ? No ; 
but, for the ntost part. T. — .And when? Yes; only in syllables 
that are spolcen very quickly. 



another tick, a little to 

new 

mark ^^- ■ 

to show f I 

wh ere, 

in the 
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"Th€ slop iz ji^rkt az ^e tugs 
at h.\{T agkur. Hi^r dek biginz td 
be swept bi the wavz. The mast 
skweks. The ^ril wind gronz and 
hoilz through the rigi^. Do you 
her it?" 

"Ugk^l Jerj iz skard. He luks 
agk^usli at the ski. He iz Kfrad 
it wil be dark er the harbiir iz 
redit. Hwet ^al be dun?" 

SPELLING LESSON. 

mq^ri pq,rut p^rnnts bq^rukad 

pq^tjd s^tjd q^trak^Hn q^tendnns 

q^ford q^fikst mq^d^nd Iq^tjtud 

pxtjd flxtxd mxtHnz nmxtxd 

pq^tjd bej^dxd nei^t^d indq^t^d 

frei* id je^t jd e^d its p^r u dis 

skopt dropt fildit legkit 
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"Gl iz hast noi. Jak hqridli tiz 
the hot Kstiirn. ilrdii helps Ur)kKl 
Jerj fassn dom the hadi, to kep the 
weti^r Qit from the vesvl's hold. 
Jak lusHDs the slop's sal. It iz 
kwikU hdstid." 

LESSON LV.— A few " bi^ words," as children call them, tegin 
to appear in subeoquont leBBone. It will be neceBsary to give pupils the 
meaning of Bome of these, as they occur. There are a ttoBen Buch, 
in Lesson LVl. The («acher should not attempt to explain these 
in advance to the c(ns», for she thiia takes away from her pupils 
the opportunity of thinking and obeorving tor themselves. Sha will, 
at the clone of this lesson and before her pupils take their seats, say 
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"There iz no tim to hev up the 
aQkq,r. Lif iz in danji^r noi, and 
UijkKl Jerj haz done reg to tak 
Qit tu nabur'z bsz, witi jin and hwis- 
ki Kleg. He kuts the kab^l, and 
the agki^r iz lest." 

"'ha ar noi undi^r wa. Se the 
spra flii Se the slop plunj through 
the wavsl Sun the bot iz mist, 

and hat tu iz lest. Jak, in hiz 



to the class, Scholars, if there are any vxyrds in your next read- 
ing lesson, or any of your reading lessons which you do 
not understand, and cannot find out the meaning of yonrselves, raise 
your hands, as you are studying your lessons, and I will explain 
them to you. I wish you to understand all that you read. How 
many scholars, (raise hands,) will try to find out the mean- 
ing of hard words themselves ? That is right. How many, if they 
cannot find out, will ask me, so that they shall know? 

Foifnal definitions should not be given. Pupils should not be re- 
quired to repeat the definitions given to them. They are after the 
idea of your definition, not its phraseology. Both t)iey and you 
know whether you have made yourself understood in your defini- 
tion, or not. If you have not, do so. Define only to the pupils 
individually f as application is made by each, as his want for it arises. 
Let the idea of the word to be defined be expressed in simplest child 
language, aided by gesture and manner. Thus, "UUterate** do not 
define as ** uneducated,** ^^ without a knowledge of letters." Such defi- 
nitions are often more difficult to understand than the words defined. They 
are not in a form to be readily taken in by the mind. But say, 
"Has'nt much learning — can't read." The child will then go to his seat 
with a beaming and satisfied smile on his face, fully comprehending the 
meaning of what he is reading. He wont forget the meaning of th-at word 
(so explained) as long as he lives, although perhaps, ten seconds after- 
wards, he cannot recall the form of expi'ession which you gave to 
your definition. 
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hi^ri, had not mad it sxkyur. It got 
lus and drift jd Kwa." 

"Wil tia redi the harbiir in saf- 
ti? Yes; ha wil be there er nit 
iiuts doin. But hwet hav ha to 
^o for their afti^r nun's wi|,rk?" 

"Pleaur haz givHn awa to Mt 

and mizn,ri. "Ba hav but fyu fi^ 
hwar ha mit hav had meni. Although 

the hoi ov hem hav eskapt wih 

their livs, ilrdii haz bm badli frit- 

¥nd, and iz diild wih kold and wet. 

"Ba hav lest the agkn,r, and ha hav 

lest the bot: — el done bi hwiski 

and jin." 

"Hwet do you itink? Ought 

men and becz to driijk hwiski and 

jin?" 

At the close of the «o<6« to each lesson, a few of the most important 
definitions will hereafter be given. As has been so often before direct- 
ed, the teacher should be studying up the notes of lessons, by antici- 
pation, sonie time in advance, to be in readiness, and to properly qualify 
herself for the work of instruction. 
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tq,ri 
yelpt 
Ai^rpt 
forst 



SPELLING LESSON. 



rq^tan 
diarjd 
q,ford 
K ranjd 



hs(t \d kom \i \d 
q^fq^ktxd kredjtxd 
m|t id SI l^kt \d 
en larjd sel i brat 



SOUND LESSON.— The teacher will write upon the hoard these 

word, parti pqrtikyulnr t^^^'s^tf^J^ 

IB this? T. — Although this word, (pointing to the second,) contains a 
new letter, I think that some of yon will be able to tell what the 
word is. You may raise hands. T. — Yes, Mattie, it is particular — 
par-ticular. The teacher, in the first pronunciation of it will give 
the word naturally, as in ordinary use; and, in the second, with a 
marked accent (or emphasis) on the second syllable, and with a con- 
siderable pause after the first syllable, that the pupils' ears may sieze 
upon the pronunciation of it, but, being very careful not to change 
its sound from that given in the first syllable of the first " particular," 
or as it is ordinarily pronounced when in the middle of a sentence. 
T. — I will now say the two words again, and you shall say them 
after me, and see if any of you can tell what is the sound, (pointing 
to it,) of this new letter. (She will pronounce the word particular as 
in the second pronunciation above described.) The teacher will allow 
other pupils to correct the answering pupil if he is in error. When 
it is correctly given she will cause the class to produce the new 
sound, in succession, rt ri ri f>t T. — You rtiay now say 
several times, M; M; M; H* *^® .Z^**** word, (pointing 

to it, and, with her finger in her mouth, saying it herself,) and tell 
me in what part of ^ is produced. Yes, at a point between the 
your mouths the ^ the top of the arch of the bony palate and 
the soft palate behind it, in just about the middle of the mouth. 
You can with your fingers feel the soft palate behind the bony one. 
You may now say the second word, (teacher will produce it, and 
will see that it is produced as in ordinary conversation,) and see 
where the ^ (pointing to it,) is produced. You will also note how 
sound ^^ sharp and thin the sound is. — (She produces it in 

succession several times, as above, and has the pupils do the same.) 
T. — Pointing to respective syllables,) When we say the second word 
you will notice that its second syllable is strongly spoken or accent' 
ed ; the last syllable is accented a little ; and first and third are but 
slightly spoken, or un-accented. (She will pronounce the word that 
pupils may notice.) What syllables are accented in this word ; what 
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Ho ar here? The one wih the 
Iqtvn in hiz armz, iz Hqri Stijrin, 
and hat iz L^ri Ne^tsltsn, stand- 
ig bi hiz sid. Ha hv in Konqtikiit. 
Eat iz old Misiz Jijrjt there, wit 
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the stof in hn,r hand. Iz it mad ov 

rq,tan? No; it iz fermd from a^ 

wud. 

Old Misiz Jq,r|t just past Hq,ri 

and Lq^ri k fyu moments Hgo. Se 

hwet K legkit ^e iz bxyond hem 

noi. ^e stopt to luk at their k|t- 

Hn. ^e pej^tjd the kit^n, and diq^t- 

\d K moment wih the baz. 

"8^ stranj old kredinr ^e iz, wih 

hi^r krukjd kan, hi^r spotjd and 



un-accent- ^--iIt- I^as the main, oi" 1 -i-i -p has the slight, or yx^^-p 
ed ? Yes; ^ \,^ primary accent, -^ H''- secondary accent, and J^H 

^ -rryj are un-aocented. (The teacher will be careful to sound 4-1 1^ O 
^-^ J U these syllables as spelled.) What kind of an accent has ^ \/^ • 

What kind of 1i-i-p9 What kind of yx^y. o„j VTT (poi'^ti'ig 
an accent has *H^ * accents have Jt^H J ) in each 

case)? The teacher will then write on the board the words 

UD iGlj no tl Ilj TG Dfltj papii to pronounce each 

word before questions in regard to it are asked, and then pointing to 
respective sylUbles in turn,) will ask. What kind of an accent has the 
first syllable of hotel ? Yes, it is un-accented. What kind of an accent 
has the second syllable ? Yes, it is accented. What, the first sylla- 
ble of notify ? Yes it has the primary or principal accent. The sec- 
ond syllable ? Yes, it is un-accented. The third syllable ? Yes, it 
has a slight, or secondary accent. The first and second syllables of 
rebate ? Yes, they are both accented. 

T. — This sound, (pointing to the vowel letter in the first sylla- 
ble of particular, and sounoUng it,) occurs Ottlj/ Oftce' in a great while. 
T. — How often does it occur ? Yes, only once in a great while. It 
is used only before the letter (sounding it) r, in syllables quickly 
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fad id gain, hi^r hakig kef, h\{v wen 
fedinrz, and bur bak bent witi aj. 
Sie iz ilitiir|t too — ^e kanot red; 
but ^e haz K worm hart, h|dKn bx- 
neit hi^r rigknld and fadjd fediiirz. 
L^ri and Hq,ri boit dropt their 
bai^ pragks hwen ^e q^prodit, and 
risevd h^r wih kindli wermit, and 
wih the nspekt du to aj. 'Ra pxtjd 



spoken, that are un-aiccented. When is it used ? Yes, only before 
(sounding) r, in syllables quickly spoken that are un-imcented. 
LESSON LVI.— The teacher will write on the board, 

werm wetur hwet e e K)°^hlt 

word is this? (Pointing to its vowel letter,) What is the sound 
of this letter? Which one of the vowel letters on the right repre- 
sents the same sound ? Yes, the first letter. Sound it, (pointing to 
this letter on the right,) again. (Pointing to water,) What word 
is this? (Pointing to the vowel letter of its first syllable,) What 
is the sound of this letter ? Which one of the vowel letters on the right 
represents the same sound? Yes, the second. Sound it again. (Point - 
ting to what,) What word is this ? (Pointing to its vowel letter,) 
What is the sound of this letter ? Which vowel letter on the right 
represents the same sound f Sound it again. 

T. — Now say these words again, (pointing one by one to the 
words.) Now sound these letters, (pointing one by one to the vow- 
el letters in the words.) Sound these letters, (pointing by one one 
to the letters at the right.) Sound these letters again, (pointing to the 
latter.) Now, say the first word and tell me in what part of the 
^ y^ is made. Yes, in the throat. Say ^ is made. Yes, at 
" the second word, and tell me where ^ the soft palate, 
near the back of the mouth, not away back. ^ is made. Yes, at the 
Say the third word, and tell me where ^ top of the ar».-.h of the 
bony palate, in the forward part of the mouth, but not clear forward. 
Produce, (pointing to the sound letters at the itght,) these sounds 
again. Note how thin and sharp, or piquant the last one is. 
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hi^r az tia lukt at h^^r bent ferm, 
and wedit hi^r wendnrig steps. 

Witi kindli wi^rdz and q,tentiv 
kar, tia giv q^tend^ns to hx{T wents. 

Wedi the qfekt of kindli akts. Se 

hoi hi^r hart iz q^fqktjd bi hem. IsTot 

hoi hi^r diin kwivurz, and se the 

ter hat stelz to hi^r i, az ^e" rtiijks 

of the ruf wi^rdz and md akts, ^e 



With the foregoing hey-words, giving these sounds in contrast, and 
aided by the positiona in which they are made, the teacher will 
have no difficulty in producing each correctly. But she musty before 
entering the class, practice them carefully, and thus qualify herself 
to sound them correctly without hesitationf to enable her to give this 
sound lesson successfully. 

DEFINITIONS.— If meaning of ratan called for, teacher will ask 
the class what it means, (having raise hands and correct one an- 
other;) teacher, after pupils have exhausted themselves, supplement- 
ing and simplifying, if necessary. If Connecticut asked for, teacher 
will ask class, (in the same way,) Ifliat is it ? Ans. — A state, like New 
York, (or the state they live in.) Where is it ? Ilow far is it ? (If 
distant-—" about miles.") It is a good plan to illustrate dis- 
tances thus, 400 miles, "16 hours distant by the cars — from eight in 
the morning until midnight.'* Without such illustrations children can- 
not comprehend distances. Do not have too many such class appeals 
at one lesson. Cut short by briefly explaining as in case of other 
words. 

Chatted — a chat is a pleasant, short, free and easy talk together. 
Features — ^the shaping of the eyes, nose, mouth &c — what, in the 
looks of the face, we tell a person by. Pranks — little capers boys 
" cut up," as they call it, to have a little fun. Approached — came towards. 
Attendance — waiting on — paying attention to. Effect — what followed 
from what was done. T. — What followed in this case? Yes, her 
chin qu v^rcd ; a tear came to her eye. Affected — the way one is 
made to ieel or act by what is done. You can tell how Mrs. Jarret 
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haz so ef^n met witi from meni js 
thoughtless vilij bs. 

Sum baz mak fun of hoz ho ar 
not so wel ef az hemselvz. Ought 
ha to do his? Would you do so? 

Hq,ri iz in hiz ilevis^nft, and Lq^ri 
in hiz twelfft yer. 'Ra hav gud 
pq^rvnts. Tha hav li^rnd the lesis^n 
of tru politnis — to be kind to el. 

'ha do not skwendi^r their muni, 
az meni beiz hav foli^H done. In 
meni waz haz old Misiz Jq,r|t bm 
helpt bi hem. 

"Ba ar kre^ditid wih beig reul 
jent^lmis^n. Imitat their gud eg- 
zam pvl. 



was effected by the way she acted, and by what it made her think 
of. Quivers — ^little shakos — tremblings. Squanders — ^to spend waste- 
fully, without care or thought. Credited — believed to have, or 
believed to be. T. — What did people credit Larry and Harry with 
being ? Yes, gentlemen. JQ^See Supplementary Notes, Note XI. 
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SPELLING LESSON. 



plea n,! 



aaur 

kq^rut 

leai^r 

ftiirst 
hi^rtiz 



seaur 

rq^ruti 

iraaiir 

klaspt 

boinst 

starvz 



plea-i^r 

leaiir 

disizKn 

hwervz 

trea i^rd 

k^rvd 

wi^rkt 



kompoziir kontuzKii 



z 

mezurd 

divizHn 

konfyuzKn 

ekspozi^r 

yuzu^l 

eksplozHn 

em brazier 



LESSON LVII.—AUko or unlike? 

e-i: i-{: e-e: e-e: X"t- 



a-8 : e-e : 



IL 



q^-q,: e-e: €|^-€|^: o-o: o-u: q-q: 

The teacher will write on the board, 

uieagqei^Gqztoq 

n n 11 fti^<^l^&^6 the most deficient pupils sound them separate- 
^ ^ {3 ^y» forward and backward, and skipping about, as 
she points them out, and with the class correcting. She will then 
have the class follow in the same way. 

T. — The scholars may open their books to the Beading Lesson. 
You may find, (raise hands,) the first capital letter in the lesson. 
What is it, Fred.? Where is it? (raise hands,) Why is it used here ? 
Well, Susy ? All who think that is right raise their hands. Yes, 
because it begins a sentence. T. — Scholars, find the next capital 
letter. Katie, read so we can tell where it is. Do the class all see 
it? Tell me, Katie, why a capital is used here? All who think 
this right, raise hands. Yes, because it begins a sentence. T. — 
Find the next capital. Read, Charley. Do the class see where it 
is? Why, Charley, is a capital used here? All who think right, 
raise hands. Yes, because it begins a nanie. What kiiid of a name F 
Yes, a particular name— the name of a particular person or place. 
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Hwet K vizsn of pes and gud 
nadmr iz Ms! Here or Frapk 
Roznr and hiz kuzsn Kl^ru Frazijr 
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'Ra ar hoziir diildren. — "Ba liv 
in Indianu. It wil be no intruz- 
^n if we pep in upon tiem in 
their kuntri horn. 

Fraijk spendz hiz leaqr mo- 
ments in studi. Luk! hiz mind iz 
noa. lest in doit and konfyuzKn. He 
haz mad meni irazurz on hiz 
slat: he haz trid hiz egzamp^l 
many timz: he haz wi^rkt hard. 
But there hav bin no agri wi^rdz: 
there haz bin no eksplozKn of 
temper here. Hwen wil he be 
done? 

Not the kompoznr and kwiej^t 
Urnistnis ^on in Klaru Frazi^r'z 



Frank is the name of what, in this case ? Yes, the name of a particular 
boy — Frank Rosier. T. — Find the next capital. Why is a capital used ? 
Yes, because it is a particular name — a part of the name of a par- 
ticular boy — Frank Rosier. T. — The word hoy, would that have a 
capital or not P Why not ? It is not the nanie of something ? Yes, 
but it is not the name of a particular boy — it does not tell what boy 
is meant. T. — The particular names we use to tell a person or place 
by, we call what? Yes, proper names. What? Proper names. 
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fas. Hqi q^tentivli ^e iz engajd. 

Hoa. hard ^e triz to help Fragk 

Roaur— hi^r kuzKn. But, hi^r mind 

iz in doit too. Hoi pi^^rplekst ^e 

luks! Sie haz thought of many 

waz, but nun sem to fit. Kiti, 

haf ¥slep, luks on az yuzju^l. 

Yug Mis Fraznr livs wih hi|,r 

uijkifl Irastus Rozur. Hur pq^r- 

Knts ar boit ded. 

It iz an egzampnl in leg di- 
vizKn. Yug Roziir kan come to 

no konkluz^n hwet to do, and 

litHl Mis Fraaqr'z fas ^oz ekwKl 

indisizHn. 



A sentence, (pupils raising hands and correcting,) is what? Yes; 
when we ask something, or tell something, what we have said we call 
a sentence. T. — How do we know where a sentence begins and ends ? 
Yes; when we get throtigh asking, or telling something there the sen- 
tence ends. When we begin to ask or tell something else there an- 
other sentence begins. 

T. — Robby, Pick out a sentence, aod read it. Scholars may raise 
hands and correct. Harry may pick out one a^d read it. Nellie, 
Johnny, Mattie &c. niay. Teacher will call on pupils until the idea 
of a sentence is understood by all. T.^Arty may pick out a capi- 
tal letter and tell wh^ it is used. Mabel may pick out one and toll 
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Sudi diildreix ar h treaur to eni 
pq,rKiit, K lit to any horn. Pigks 
and lilnks blom in prufyuzKn K- 
boit the dor of their humbKl 
dwelig. The weks ar lad oit wih 
netnis and prisizKn; but the brit, 
nu, dieri wa of liirnig, hwidi you 
enjei, haz not yet foind its wa 
Qit to hem. I^ot any one haz come, 
to ^o it to hem. 

Let us luv, and hop, and wi^rk 
for sudi gud diildren evrihwar. 
Let us wi^rk to spred Kbred 
the gud nuz, so hat the nu wa 



why used. Frank, Ethel &c., (until understood by all) may pick out 
one. T. — Willy may find me aiMther nanne word, that ia not a proper 
name. All who think this is right, raise hands. Yes, cousin (or 
children, as case may be) is not a proper name. It will do for any 
cousin. It does not show which cousin it is. We call such name 
words common names. What do we call them ? Yes, common names. 
T. — Flora, without looking at the book, may give me a cowwiow name 
word. Charley may stand at the board and write the words down. The 
scholars may raise hands and correct any errors made in spelling, 
capitals, or the names of the kinds of words. Koy may g^ve me a 
proper name word. Teacher will follow up until pupils are familiar 
with, and do correctly. 
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of iHrnig ma kwikli come to tiem. 
Tel evrione you met, until the 
nolij of the nu wa ovurspredz 
the hoi urit. Let us hop hat it 
wil not be leg er his comes to 
be. Tel evrione you no, hwot h 
kwik, hwet an ezi, hwet s dilit- 
ful wa of lurnig you hav. 

SPELLING LESSON. 



hwet skwet 
kwG^ skwe^ 
swo^ kwof 
xtai)kt we^t 
gi'aspt swept 



pq^rulel korupt 
Kranjd Kordelyu 
kerekt komxtid 
hwopi^r ^dxktjd 
sproittd diskribd 
tqrpolin hqrmomus KqrpaitxKn 
bihqdxd Kernel yus Dqrwini^n 



LESSON LVIII. — The teacher, for the lesson to follow, will call 
to the board, one of her phpils who Is moat profxjient in writing. 
After he has written a few words she will call on another, and 
so others, in turn, selecting those who write most correctly and 
lexpeditioasly. 

T. — Charley may come to the hoard. I will have him write a few 
words, and spell them (one by one) as he write them. If he makes 
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UBSSON liVm. 




At the fnt of the Kqrpaitisn 
moiDtinz, in Span, there dwelt k 
pezsnt famili, bi the nam of 
Kereyo. 

Although there were sevsn 



ftny mistakes in forming- the letters, or ii> girin^ tha eorrcct sonni 
lettorfl in writing the votds, 1 wiU. let the other Mholara, by raieing 
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diildren in el, tia dwelt tugetmr 

hqrmoniusli in their litKl kotij 

horn. There were no kweruls 

Kmug hem. 

"Ra tek Spani^. You could 

not understand their stranj wiirdz, 

evKn if you should pronoins hem 
korektli. Their fahi^r wi|,rks in 

K ston kwori, on the skragi moint- 

in sid. He wil sun come hom. 



correctly written and correctly spelled, by Charley, may raise hands. 
All who think it is not may raise hands. Should an eixor be over- 
looked by class, teacher wilL ask, as to such erroneous letter. All 
who think this is right, (pointing to it,) raise hands. All who think 
it is wrong, raise hands. Soon it will not be neccessary to ask 
these questions to secure required corrections. Do not let class waste 
time by being unnecessarily minute in criticizing the styles of 
writing of the performing pupils. Direct attention to correctness 
in sounds, proper outlines of letters (without reference to their ele- 
gance,) and moderate uniformity as to spacing. 
Proceeding as above indicated, have pupils write: 

fol po^ mesonxk leborius q,ro 
smoh impolit kepa^us prunoms. 

In giving out above words, they are to be uttered naturally, as 
in the middle of a sentence. Be careful to pronounce them, as above 
im'Uten ; but, do not, by pauses, or dwells on sounds, or by cpecial 
emphasis upon them, suggest the spelling of the words to the minds of 
pupils, — leaving the decision as to that to the exercise of their judgment. 
Should the class be pretty well divided in opinion as to the spel- 
ling of some particular word, (where, in the opinion of the 
teacher it is a question of pronunciation, which divides them,) for 

instance as to whether the word -py^yyi "PTTTYl ®*y» Some 

room^ above, shall be spelled 1 villi ^^ 1 LJlll^ of you spell 
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Their mutiiir kuks their fod, 
mendz their klotiz, and milks the 
gots. 

Their lit^l gardnn plot iz farmd 
bi Frisko and Hwen. Edi triz to 
do hiz best. Hapi famKli ar ha. 
Evri one does sumitiQ for the 
komKn gud. There iz no bad 
egzampKl here to korupt their 
mannrz. 

Belu standz ner the dor step, 
petig the kit^n. Lui kwofs kol 
weti^r from the bukit at the wel. 

this word one way, and some spell it another way, because some 
of you think it is pronowiced in one -|^z-Ky>-| is the proper way to 
way and some in another way. If A UUl pronounce it, then 
this (pointing to it, or writing it on the board) is the proper way 
to spell ■|«TTYY-| is the proper way to pronounce it, then this (pointing 
it; but if -l ^ ^Al or writing,) is the proper way to spell it. We do not 
wish to have two ways of spelling or writing a word. We should spell 
it in the way it is most commonly pronounced, and the T^ay it is 
most natural to say it. In the case of this word, I think it should 

be spelled rOIIl. 

If but a few, (or even one,) diflTer in opinion on this word from the 
others, it would be well to encourage a wider disagreement nnd a 
more even division of opinion, by letting your manner indicate doubt, 
and by pointing attention to it, for the purpose of bringing out this 
idea, that : — doubts as to spelling arise from doubts as to pronuncia- 
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Hwen haz swept ?f duzKn mar- 
b^lz fer sum fan si skwe^ sed to 
plant in the gardnn. It iz Fris- 
ko witi the wol hat on, and the 
rak in hiz hand. It iz Hwen ho 
iz plant ig hiz skwe^ sedz. 

Sum of you wil kel the grat 
deg bi Belu v hwepur, I am k- 
frad; but hat iz not k dig ni fid 
wqrd fer ehiir betz or gi^rlz to 
use. Ought you to use the wi^rd 
hwopur? Does it somd wel? 

Hoi many diildren were there 



tion. Say, Fred, thinks *^^8y,,^wy^ • Hattie thinks it -pxTyy^ 
word should be pronounced-^ ^-LU-j should be pronounced -^ *«-*il» 

Now, be careful ; think ; try it : yittyyi raise hands. All who ■Y»r\Tr\ 
—All who think it should be A U 111 think it should be 1 Will 
raise hands. Ask first with reference to pronunidation that has the 
fewest supporters. This will cause doubt and a change of some to 
that side. Conclude by saying I think that it should be pronounced 
T*riTYl ^^^ ^^^^ question come up once or twice until the idea is 
1 Ulll. clearly developed that differences of spelling arise fi'om dif- 
ferences of opinio7i as to how words should be pronounced ; then pass on 
more quickly by a prompter dicision where there is variant opinion. 
The necessity of a standard of spelling and pronunciation will be 
obvious. Therefore, while pronouncing words in a natural way as 
to time, stress &c., as you would naturally utter them in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, be careful as to their sounds, always to give the 
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in the Kereyu famili? Hoi many 

do you se oit dorz? Koint hem. 
One, two, three, four. The rest 

or m the hois. There ar three 
in the hois, and four oit dorz — 
one bi the wel, one bi the dor- 
step, and two of hem in the gar- 
den. Do you se any gots? Hoi 
many ar there? 

Gud bi to the hapi Koreyu 
famili. G-ud bi to pq^r^nts; to 
Frisku, Hwon, Lui and Belu 
and to the lit^l one's too, ho ar 
in the hois. 



pronunciation and and spelling of words as fouiid in the hook. 

In the year 1863, the author discovered what he has called, The 
Phaneiio taw. The nature of this interesting law, so important in 
its bearings, and the consequences and conditions that foUow from 
it are set forth in Supplementary Notes, Note page 

Definitions. — Peasants — country people. In Europe, across the 
ocean, where the Germans, the French, the Italians &c., come from, the 
pdor people who live and wurk in the counlry, are called peasants. 
Hai^wmoUrSly — that agree, — as sounds, which, together, make music, 
agree with one another. Quaffs — drinks freely, as though thirsty, as 
though one enjoyed it; — to drink off from the top of anything, as a buck- 
et or a tumbler. If one puts his mouth down to a brook and drinks, he 
may be thirsty and drink freely, but where he thus drinks with difficulty 
he cannot be said to qua£f the water. He must, as it were, pour down 
what he drinks. 
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SPELLING LESSON. 


- 


*ho: 


I hoi hnl h- 


-0-1 D 


polit 


ki'okff oblij 


potato 


hq^ro 


fortel por^^n 


fonq^ttk 


nq,ro 


purk ternado introdus 




ar tr e-r 


e 


nur 


preri rozmrri 


perentKl 


kepreg 


! selut fretiirnKl 


fi:*ejiliti 


tredus 


imeturveriiti 


erdineri 




wol w-o-l 


^ 


wolf 


bol moli hof 


hop 


po 


bo^ brom pol 


womKn 


♦The teacher will see that these key- words, hole, whole, hull, are 
pronounced correctly ; also words of spelling lesson — potato, not po- 
tato; oblige, not oblige &c. The same may be said of the second sound 
illustrated. The key-word is not pronounced car; but the same as un- 
acented a in the words following. The teacher will read again the 
Notes of Lesson LIII. 
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LESSON lilX. 




Hwet do we se here? Ho or 
ta? Ha are Misiz Voriz, h\\T de- 
ti^rz Kerdelyu and Kerin, and 
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Lorenzo and Jo si fen Lezel. 'Ba 
el liv far from any skol. "Ra are 
havig K horn skol in the hois of 
Misiz Yoriz. 

Misiz Lezel livz two nulz from 
Misiz Voriz. Lorenzo and Jo si- 
fen come every da to tmr hois in 
K b^r©^. 'Ba do not liv on the 
preri, but in Skohq,ri Kointi, JN^u- 
York Stat. 

Luk at the wom^n — ^Misiz Yor- 
iz! What iz it ^e diskribz; or 
what does ^e ask? Hoi urnistli 
^e speks? It is not stranj; ^e 
kanot help it: ^e is tediig bi the 
nu wa, and wih the sam buks 
you hav liirnd from. Sie rtiijks it 
splendid. Sie is dilitxd. Sie is 
wermd to urnistnis bi hi^r on 
sukses. 




Hoa. many skolnrz are there? 
There are four. Their lesKnz are 
wel lurnd. The w^rk is not le- 
borius: ha are not ovur-taskt: Mis- 
iz Yoriz is not oblijd to urj hem 
on: ha are not frej^tjd bi what 
ha kanot undiir stand. 

'Ba studi az hard az pur, pa- 
tont Fraijk Roaur and hiz kuz- 
Kn Kl^ru rrazur. But, ha are 
not so konfyuzd and pqrplekst az 
ha. "ha lik it: ha itii)k it fun. 

Luk; what strikt q,ten^Kn ha 
pa. Every one wi^iz to spek: 
every one is egi^r to ansi^r 
fi^rst. Leri should not put hiz 
fijt in the diar. It is not po- 
lit. But, he does not itii)k of 
any harm: he does not no what 
he haz done: he is so egi^r to 
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be furst tiat he "kan't hold in." 
Their belz, hops and skip-rops 
are for got ¥n: tiez children luv to 
li^rn, beti^r tian ha do to pla. 

'Ba are in the funq^txk buk — the 
f^rst redii,r, stil; but, lik you, wil 
sun be in the kom^n print. 

You must not onli sttidi hard, 
but your lesKnz must be pripard 
wih kar, if you wi^ to prugres az 
rapidli, and to get Kleg az smoh- 
li, az ezili and az korektli az ha. 

SPELLING LESSON. 

po^ spol r[tKn mesonik 

ner mor tumor o lementxd 

rof bor sproitxd kepa^us 

9a u nekst kolixKn p^r^sel 

kq_r i lispt pu €^t xk so si i ti 

soru brom pe^tjd pursilin 

See Notes for this Lesson on the next page. 
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LESSON LX. 




Hoi many baz are there here? 
What are ha doig? Are ha sekig 
fer s hidsn trea^r? Josiu aperz 
to be ufrad to come ner. Ought 
he to be? 

What does Lqri Tqrsnt went 
wih the stik? What wil he use 



LESSON LIX.— Pioceedtng as in Lesson LVIII, (see notes,) the 
teacher will cauee the pupils to spell and write on the boaid 

worts pol iri^'" li^dlts spotid wh!S^; 
— hum intend iS'tStSi-bfitid swept 
bdat^d loinjd kerektli. 
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it fer? 'Bat iz Fragk Toaur on 
hiz handz and nez. E'lsdor Bagks 
standz bihind him. 

He Airjks it is i? rabit's hoi. 
Wil he ka^ him? You would 
ner hav thought it wez ¥ rabit's 
hoi yourselvz. Rabits hav none. 

It is ¥ wtKidiuk's hoL The 
yuQ felo, wih the utiiir stik and 
plad kap, hat is Kernel Yoriz. 
He propozd to pok the woddiuk 
until he kam oit. EJi prokyurd 
¥ stik — ^Kernel and Lq^ri; and ha 
prosed id to put their plan into 
eksjkjuii¥n, ffindor Bagks and 
Fragki Tozi^r hav plast hemselvs 
in puziii¥n to kadi the w»ddiuk 
hwen he comes oil 

The bsz el thought his kind of 
sport ¥ grat r^r¥ti. 'ha were on 
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their wa to the wodz in p^rsut 
of pleai^r. "Luk oit," kriz Jus in 
to L^ri; "you wil get bit." But 
wil the woddiuk come out? 

I itigk not. He is k wiz old 
felo. He is too iimd for tiat. 
You hav no erdineri task, bsz, 
to driv him oit : you hav k pro- 
dij us job on your handz. His hoi 
is larj : you wil hav to get f spad 
and dig him mt. You wil hav 
to go kler bak to the hois far ^t. 

If you itigk hat is too mudi 
wurk, you wil went to get k stel 
trap, and to set it wel doin in the 
moiit of his hoL You should hen 
go ?rwa until tumoro. Hwen his 
frit is oviir, and he gets huggri, 
he wil come oit, step into the 
trap, and wil be ket. 
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SPELLING LESSON. 

ligkt f^ti^rd b|(iKii q,rogHns 
Iqdxd mq^txd kwer^lz porsxlin 
swen folnis ripetxd fetaliti 
roft q^fektjd rezume silektid 
ke primus pro via Kn kronomitiir 

LESSON LXI. 

HOI DO YOU LIK MS LES- 

THE WTIRDZ ARE IS^OT 
HilRD, BUT IT WIL IS^BD 
SUM KAR, A¥D "8 LITm. 
PRAKTIS, TO BE SBT^L TO 
RED MS LEST^JSr WEL. WE 

LESSON LX. — Proceeding as in Lesson LVIII, the teacher will 
cause the pupils to spell and write on the board the words, 

yelu mooiy"^w moli mon bo^ diranjd 
ekspojii|r pq,rKnt erdixrli kwentxti 
^I'^St^'^Jo'^r amz nekst pe^txd. 

Definitions. — Execution — the management and doing of a thing. 
Barity — something that is scarce, or something that don't happen often. 
Shrewd — carefal and wise — that can't be cheated easily. 



Supplementary Notes. 



I. — In the sound spelling of a word to tell what the word is, there 
are three steps: — ^sounding the letters separately; joining them; and, de- 
termining therefrom, what the word is. The pupil who has sounded all 
the letters of a word, provided he has done so continuously f so that all 
the sounds join together in one unhroken chain, has, however slowly it 
may de done, said the word^ The sounds (joined) are the word. The 
pupil hears the word which his own voice has thus produced, and is 
thus enahled to recognize what the word is, and to tell it. But, to do 
this successfully the sounds must he joined. The teacher must see, at 
the outset, and from that moment onward, at all times, that the pupil 
does thus join the sounds together. Let the teacher, in her mind, keep 
the three acts separate. First, there is the sounding of the letters each 
separately. It may be necessary, at the outset, for the pupil to do this 
several times, before he can so unhesitatingly produce them, as to be 
able to successfully take the second step — ^that of Joining them. But, when 
they have been one or more times sounded, until the pupil can produce 
them readily, the teacher must Ihen insist upon the joining of them — 
the saying of all them continuously, without a break in the voice or 
interval of time between them. Without this the pupil's ear will not re- 
cognize the word. The repetition of sounds separately to give facility 
in producing them, (very necessary at the outset,) has rather the effect to 
create and fix a habit in certain pupils of always so producing them, viz: 
separately. The teacher must guard against this, strenuously. She may 
allow the beginner to several times produce the sounds separately, with 
less intervals of time between them at each repetition,^ but she must 
check that disposition to indefinately so repeat them; and, as soon as 
this separate repitition gives the facility of production which qualifies 
the pupil for successfully joining them, she must see that that joining is 
done. There must be no lapse of time whatever between the sounds of 
the respective letters. The act must be continuous. After the pupil has 
had two or three days' practice, it will be necessary for the pupil to pro- 
duce the letters separately but once. It will not be desirable then, that 
the pupil should so separately produce them more than once. He 
should then immediately join them. To have him do this with ease, 
and certainty, the teacher must require that he hold on to the first sound 
(however long it may be necessary) until he can think of, and say (or 
produce) the next sound — the former joining directly to the latter. This 
simple rule will obviate all difficulty. Have pupil hold on to the one 
sound until he can think of and directly connect with it the next sound, 
and so on through the word. This is the simple, unfailing rule. The 
teacher must be very alert and watchful to see that this habit is formed 
and fixed at once. Some children will say indefinitely, m i, m i, m i, 
without ever connecting them.' If they are allowed once to fix this as a 
habit, it is difiicult to overcome it; and, without the joining of sounds. 
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the child's ear is unable to discover the word he is in search of, and 
which it is the object of his spelling to recognize and identify. If the 
teacher is successful in training her pupils to this, the second step, the 
third, the identification of the word, follows as a sequence, without ef- 
fort on the pupil's part, or care on her own. After two or three days, 
when the pupil begins to show a little proficiency in sound spelling, the 
first step may be dropped, and time saved by it, but never the second. 
The procedure is then, n-o-t, not, — the n being continued until the o is 
taken up, and the o until the t is taken up, so that the whole, however 
slowly spoken, constitutes a continued, unbroken utterance, without the 
preliminary, separate production of the sounds, not. The thus con- 
tinuous production of the elements, is the saying of the word itself, slowly 
though it maybe, and the pupil's ear immediately recognizes what such 
word is, and he is able to state, or repeat it. When the time comes to 
properly and safely drop the first step, it is hest to, do it, and the process 
then becomes one of the pupil's feeling his way through each successive 
word, without the intermediate interjecting,or the separate sounding of the 
difierent letters, in each case, between the word spoken, to interrupt the 
process. In a day, or two, with a little more facility acquired, the an- 
nouncement of each word after the continous sounding of its elements 
may also be dropped, for the continuous sounding of the elements of a 
word is the saying of the word itself, and this process applied to a 
number of consecutive words becomes reading. It is reading in a very 
slow and measured manner it is true, but it is reading nevertheless. 
At this point the teacher applies to sentences, or part of sentences, the 
repetitive process she at first did to single words. The pupil thus feels 
his way through a number of consecutive words, together constituting a 
sentence, or convenient part of a sentence. Without going on, he returns, 
and repeats the process (reads) with a little more facility, and so again 
and again, until he is able to read the sentence (or the part of it) 
without hesitation. The teacher then requires a final repetition in 
which proper style and expression is brought out — a thing which cannot 
be done until a pupil is first able to mechanically read the sentence 
without embarrassment. This enables the teacher to develop in the 
pupil that style and expression in reading, which is essential. The 
pupil is then able not only to take in, and to comprehend and un- 
derstand what he is reading, but also to take interest in what has now 
become an intelligent and exhilirating process. The subject matter 
becomes now animate with life, and the object of interest. The pupil 
is delighted, and becomes inspired by the sense of his own successful 
achievement. This subject is thus carefully treated in its various 
stages, as, upon the fullness with which the teacher, step by step, real- 
izes each of them, as the class moves forward, will depend the succees 
of her work. Of all the steps taken, from first to last, in the art of 
learning to read, by the pupil, these, set forth in this note, are 
the most essential. As the class from day to day progresses, the 
teacher will recur to this note, and carefull}^ read, consider and be 
guided by it, until the habits of sound spelling and reading are thor- 
oughly fixed upon an impregnable basis, by her pupils. These remarks 
apply to both the spelling and reading lessons. 

II. — Pupils are now making some progress in reading. Matter begins 
to assume some variety of expression. If your work has been thorough 
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to this point, and yon secnre that careful preparation from pupils, bj 
study at their seats, which you should, they will now be able to read 
their lessons, so prepared, in the class with tolerable ease and facility. 
These conditions now admit successfully of development of style, ex- 
pression, and elocutionary effects in the class reading. Bend your 
energies, in an animated way, to effect this. Besides its value in it- 
self, it will be an excellent stimulus to pupils, to awaken interest and 
to prompt to exertion. The child who in six or eight days has ac- 
quired the power to read as ** grown people " read, will be very vain 
of his achievement. It is a lever of influence you cannot afford to part 
with. Also, by every art that a teacher can employ, stimulate and re- 
quire your pupils to thoroughly prepare their reading lessons at their 
seats by careful study of them. If a given pupil is idle, or lags, it 
would be well to say : " Charley, how many times have you read your 
lesson ? Well, read it once more very carefully (or twice, regulating 
your recommendation to the time before recitation, remaining for the 
purpose). Head, Charley, each sentence before you take up the next 
one, so you can read it right off, as you would ttilk. Be careful not to 
make mistakes and read it wrong — you can tell by the sense what it 
means — you will undei^stand it if you are reading it aright ; and if 
there is any word you can't find out yourself, after trying, ask me. " If 
the teacher has carefully and persistently followed from the outset the 
directions of Supplementary Kote I., her pupils will be beginning now 
to form the habit there referred to of reading ^ sentence (or a conven- 
ient part of one) over and over until they can read it right off unhesi- 
tatingly. Parts of long sentences, so read, have pupil put together 
and read the whole sentences naturaUy, with expression^ and without 
break. DonH run the thing into the ground, so as to weary pupils. 
Natural expression and correct rendering pass as satisfactory after 
reasonable effort by the pupil to secure complete success, although read 
with deliberation and perhaps a little hesitation. A few days more of 
such practice will enable all your pupils to realize your full expecta- 
tions and wishes. The brighter pupils who execute with more facility, 
with gentle firmness be more exacting in your requirements with. 
The example of what they can and do do will show other pupils the 
possibilities themselves can soon attain to by a little further effort. 
You are again referred to Supplementary Note I. Examine carefully, 
and see that you are, as the work progresses and unfolds, being guided, 
step by step, by the directions there given. 

III. — As stated in connection with the sound of w, Notes to Lesson 
XIX. , this sound cannot be pronounced correctly by itself, and can only be 
perfectly given in union with the vowels which succeed it. The teacher 
will perhaps save herself some _._ precisely the same ^ See the 
embarrassment by pronouncing ^ as though it were ^* sound 
given to the latter in Notes to Lesson XXXYI. This sound is not the 
correct one, and will not quite fit. but it is near enough in its effect 
to serve the purpose without confusion upon the part of either the 

teacher or the n\-o iuro • fT\ cr ixrcr ^° ^^*® teacher must 
pupil, as notice ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^"^» ^^» decide for herself, by 
previous experiment and practice, whether she can go before the class 
and follow successfully the directions already given in Notes to Lesson 
XIX. , or must adopt these. As given in the regular Notes to this lesson 
there is a slight whistling effect to the w, when prolonged. In any 




erent the teacher should call attention to the fact that the sonnd she 
gives is not the tme sound for w, but the iiearegi which she can give 
to it when aoynded alone. 

IS^ See the Notes that accompany the j sound, Lesson XXXEX. 
IV. — In sound-spelling and reading, the very important Jiabit, on the 
part of the pupil, of dweUing upon each sound, in turn, until his mind 
can think of^ and his lips produce the next sound, so that the whole 
word (or syllable) shall constitute one contintied^ unbroken utterance^ 
must be fixed. The teacher is therefore again referred to Sup. Note 
I. , with the request that she examine it carefully and see if she is ap- 
plying, as she proceeds, ' its directions correctly and successfully. 
Upon a subject so new, and covering so wide a ground, the most care- 
ful teacher cannot reasonably expect of herself that she can remember 
and carry potentially in her mind, so as to at all times spontaneously 
ast upon, every direction here given. Therefore, necessarily, the im- 
portant principle of mind, which the intelligent teacher recognizes in 
her own practice with pupils, that of, *'Line upon line ; precept upon 
precept ; here a little and there a little,'* not only must the autlior ap- 
ply to her, but she, as well, should applp to Jiersdf, Acting upon this, 
she should be reading up notes, carefully, anticipatively, in advance 
of her class-work, to fore-arm and equip herself properly for it ; she 
should read, reread, and consider again and again, both in advance 
and review, all the directions given, if she wishes to attain the highest 
success in her work, and to derive the most gratification in the con- 
sciousness of 'her own brilliant and successful achievement. If this 
necessity does not appear obvious upon suggestion, trial of it will soon 
convince her of its wisdom. The author, after spending half a life- 
time in working up the subject, has read copy, in printers' proofs, 
four to five times, and twice subsequently in the electrotype plates^ after 
they were made, and has made complete revision of this wlide work 
— repeating the entire process twice more — making perhaps eighteen 
to twenty proof-readings. Can he therefore expect less than here sug- 
gested of the teacher — requiring perhaps twenty-five to forty minutes' 
time daily ? This beautiiul system, both as applied to the pupil and 
as relates to the teacher, works smoothly as oil upon water ; but, in 
its creation, it is the result of a life of toil, care, and invention. The 
steam-engine that does the most work at the least cost, and is simplest 
in its parts, is the one that comes last in the order of invention and 
has cost the most effort to produce. It involves the entire labor of 
precedent invention, in its line, from the lifting of the kettle-lid to 
the present moment. Toilsome and complicated as may have been the 
inventive work precedent ; simple, as grand, are the results that, al- 
most without,effort, are reaped by the user of the invention. From 
what the world derives most benefit with least exertion is that which 
has cost the most effort on the inventor's part. Never was there a 
method which asked less of the teacher, or came to her hand more 
completely wrought out. Two-syllabled words, for the first timp, ap- 
pear in this lesson (XX.). Following the modie of spelling above, and 
in Note I. set forth, apply the same to the syllabic parls of two (or 
more) syllabled words. Treat each syllable (in accordance with pre- 
vious plan) as a word. The pupil, having thus felt his way through 
and announced the first syllable, let him do the same with the second, 
and then announce the two together, and so forward, repeating to- 
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gether aU the syllables each time^ as each new one is added and an- 
nounced ; thus, n — a — t, nat ; i ; nati. i— n, in ; d — i, di ; indi ; 
8 — n, »n ; indiSn. The long dashes here represent the lidding on to 
sound (see first word by way of illustration) ; n until the a is reached, 
and a until the t is reached, in accordance with previous directions. 
Never omit this repetitive process of building up words syllable by syl- 
lable (in spelling) — in, indi, Indian. 

V. — Before many days the First Wonder Book will, in the order 
of instruction, be reached. In connection with the employment of this 
book two points are of Importance : To use the event, anticipatively, 
to now inspire further present interest in the pupil, and to have the 
pupil so prepared, by the reading power he has previously acquired, 
as to read them with ease, understandingly, and with interest and de- 
light, that their end — of making Jiome amusement contribute to pi^a/c- 
tical advancement in the reading art — may be fully realized. Beference, 
therefore, is now here made to this svibject. Say to pupils : *' My schol- 
ars will before long (at this point be purposely indefinite as to time) 
be able to read the First Wonder Book. It is, indeed, a wonder-book 
— a real, true wonder-hook.. Oh ! such nice stories I And you will be 
able to read them * all yourselves,* just as your papas read the news- 
paper. Won't that be grand ? But, to be able to enjoy them, to un- 
derstand them, so that you will be able to get the good of these nice 
stories, you must be able to read them * right off.* You must study 
hard and have your Beader lessons well every day. I am going to 
watch you and see how you get along ; just as soon as I think you can 
read well enough so as to be able to read this Wonder Book easUyy 
I am going to give each of you one of these nice books to take Jiome to 
read." So, by her own art and ingenuity, in such variant ways as her 
tact can suggest, as there is a spare moment, from day to day, let the 
teacher have something to say about this Wonder Book. It may be 
varied, after a day or two, by nJiowing one of them — holding out the 
book so the pupils can see. ** Here are Moris and Katy (opening to the 
picture). This story tells how they got saved from a dreadful fire. " 
Another time : ** Here is a gliost story (opening to first picture ; don't 
show the second), a regular ghost story.*' Some pupil may ask about the 
stories. '* Well, now, I am not going to spoil these nice stories by telling 
you what is in them — by giving them to you by halves. They are for 
pan to re/id." Use thesd talks to incite to renewed effort and interest, 
but particularly to induce care in study and practice with a view to 
reading ojf-hand; also, to excite that curiosity 9\io\xi the books, and 
that high regard for them, which will make them be seized with avid- 
ity, carried home as treasures, and their contents, when the opportune 
time arrives, be devoured with avidity. Be as you would have your 
pupils become. Your care, in your work, will be contagious. Be 
yourself as earnest and enthusiastic as you would have your pupHs to 
be. If you have succeeded in inspiring them, they will soon wish to 
know w?ien they can have this book. Say : ' • Well, now, I am going 
to let you have it as soon as I think you can read well enough to read 
it * right off' — ^just as your, papa reads his newspaper." As the time 
gets nearer, " Well, in a few days, if you will study hard and im- 
prove yourselves." As it gets still nearer : ** Perhaps the day after to- 
morrow — possibly, if you all have your lessons very well, to-morrow." 

VI. — Much has been said about inspiring the pupils to interest and 
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eAgerneas. The method itaelf is one that naturally enthuses and exhil- 
arates. Correctly handled, there will be eager interest, and robust, 
Tigoroiis, persistent work on the part of pupils. But this will all 
come from the work being ecuy to the pupil, entertaining, delightful ; 
from his own pride and ambition in it ; his own earnest desire. Bj 
no driving of him to the work as to a task can it be done. It must be 
Toluntarj and from the love of it. By no^ pushing of him forward, 
faster than his enthusiasm and the momentum of past success will 
carry him, can it be accomplished. All forcing will inevitably fail to 
accomplish its intended purpose. The moment work ceases to be eagy^ 
and the pefformanee imperfect, it will begin to drag. Every effort 
then to push the pupil on will only increase the difficulty. The 
teacher has not attained the highest art of which she is capable until 
she has her pupils like hounds in a leash, eager to be set loose. They 
must come to the performance of each lesson like the well grained, 
blooded horse, fresh from the stable after three or four days without 
exercise. When the teacher must gather up the reins and brace her- 
self back to keep her ambitions steeds from seizing the bits in their 
teeth and running away from her, then, and only until then, has she 
been truly successful. And this, that pupils may be in the best phys- 
ical condition and always in that state of mental exaltation and ex- 
hilaration which qualifies for the highest effort of mind, is the reason 
why the author, in his own teaching, has adopted the practice of lim- 
iting the hours of work for pupils under ten years to three hours 
daily ; and, save the reading of his Wonder Books at home, by way 
of amusement and relaxation, has invariably and inexorably prohib- 
ited all study, or confining tasks of any kind, out of school-hours. Trial 
has proven this x>osition to be sound. And this course he most ur- 
gently enjoins upon all who avail of his books and method. Expedi- 
tion will come as the natural result of precision, thoroughness, care. 
Haste to help pupils forward over the ground will result in imperfect 
knowledge, lax performance, confusion of mind, entanglement, les 
sened interest, and diminished power of accomplishment. More real 
progress is gained by doing a thing once well than five times poorly. 
The wise teacher will xntSiQ haste by going slowly. The rolling log 
that crashes down the mountain side begins its movement almost im- 
perceptibly. A few of the sounds, whose extreme usefulness neces- 
sitates their early employment, are, to the untutored child, somewhat 
difficult — a, i, and particularly t ; moreover, the whole process is new. 
It will not be strange, therefore, if, at tliis point, the performance of 
pupils will not be up to the teacher s high expectation. In that event, 
instead of pushing of them forward over the ground, and the urging 
of them to greater exertion, let her promptly pot them back to Lesson 
XIII. This may be necessary with the B class and not with the A, 
and again it mny be necessary with both. If the work drags in the 
least, is imperfectly performed, or is not easy of execution, quite easy, 
this should be certainly done with either, or, as may be. both of the 
classes. They will advance very rapidly over the review ground, and, 
by the additional practice this will afford, will, when they come again 
to the advance lessons, move grandly and smoothly forward, with in- 
crea.(«ed confidence and renewed interest. Suppose the review to be 
necessary, as probabl it will, think of it, of beginners being able, by 
but three hours' labor daily, in even ten or twelve days, to read with 
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ease such matter as is contained in this lesson — Lesson XX. Should 
not that be enough to satisfy the ambition of the most eager teacher ? 
Say to your pupils : *' I am now going to have you review from Lesson 
XII L Turn to your books, and find it. (See that all get the right 
place ; some will not be familiar enough with numbers to find page 24. ) 
It is the one (holding the book out to show) that comes after this, the 
first sound-lesson. The additional practice will make the work come 
easy^ and I think that when the work is easy you will be able to learn 
faster, I am giving you this bit of extra pra>ctice, that you may be 
able to progress faster. Now, do it well." Set before pupils in this 
light, this ** putting back," as they call it, will encourage instead of 
discouraging them. Avail of this review, by careful study of notes 
and exercise of greater care, to do your work with greater exactitude 
of requirement and greater thoroughness than before— to make up 
any deficiency that may have previously existed in your own perform- 
ance. Later, for the same reasons, like review may be again necessary. 
Resort to it whenever the work drags in the least, or there appears to 
be any lack of facility in execution. Bear in mind that, unlike all or- 
dinary practice, science demands that there shall be, at all points, a 
mastery over all principles and subjects that precede — that is clhsolute — 
before any new step is undertaken. Pupils who, in consequence of 
absences from school, are ignorant of any preceding steps, if you cannot, 
by extra separate lessons, tutor up to the class, put into a lower grade 
rather than attempt to push them forward with the class, or allow it 
to be dragged down by them. Ambitious pupils can, through the use 
of these books and this method, aknmt whMy instruct thsmsekes. 
Such pupils, by five or ten minutes' careful oversight, and that judi- 
cious skipping about in hearing their lessons which tests their attain- 
ment and shows that all points have been duly covered by them, can, 
thus separately instructed, rapidly overtake classes ; and the idea of 
** overtaking " others spurs to added effort. It can be undertaken, 
however, only occasionally in special cases, without detriment to the 
progi'ess of the classes^ which demand the teacher's time and attention. 
This same attention (in the case of these separately instructed pupils) 
to thoroughness^ before set forth, will be essential to speed, B classes 
may require several reviews. They should -be of from five to a dozen 
lessons, in the teacher's judgment. If such review, except the first 
one described, become necessary with A pupils, it will be because the 
teacher has lacked in thoroughness, care, exactitude of performance, on 
the part of pupils, or a close following of the instruction given in 
the notes. She must not, however, hesitate as to review whenever the 
least deficiency in attainment appears, or the work in anywise ceases 
to be easy to the pupils ; and must improve the occasion for better in- 
forming herself and for securing greater thoroughness and exactitude 
thereafter. She should at such times refer again to this note for her. 
guidance, and give it attentive and careful reconsideration. 

VII. —With the close of Lesson XXXI. , the point is reached when 
the First Wonder Book comes into the course, provided, however, that 
the pupil is perfect master, and reads with perfect facility up to this 
point. Should there be any laxity in execution or dragging in the 
work at this point, first require review in Reader before putting Won- 
der Book in pupil's hands, in accordance with directions of Sup. Note 
YI. , which see. Should they be progressing so satisfactorily, and the 
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in reading and sound-spelling be so good that she will think 
this nnneeeasarj, hat there remains still a donht, however slight it 
maj he, that pupils will not he ahle to read the Wonder Book in that 
unhesitating waj which will not onlj make the reading of it easy to 
them, hot that ther will clearlr comprehend and so enjoj the stories the 
book contains, she 'will hold it'hack until after the XXXHL or XXXIV. 
Lesson, before giving it out. The mind cannot readil j take iu, and get 
the pith and that nice dramatic effect which entertain, of the snbject- 
matter of an article or starj, where its attention is engrossed with the 
merelj mechanical act of reading. The teacher should remember this, 
and also bear in mind that these story-books are for the pupil*s amvse- 
menL She would indeed be disappointed if, wearied with the effort, and 
failing to so understand the stories as to extract enjoyment from them, 
any of her pupils should laj the book aside without reading, or even 
but partly read. It is true that such pupils could drop to lower classes 
and, by repeated retieta in the Reader itself, get that added practice 
which the Wonder Books are intended to supply ; but this is not the 
kind of success which would satisfy her. And she would find that it 
would be quite difficult to again interest a pupil in subsequent Won- 
der Books who had thus disappointedly laid the first book aside. The 
author, in his practice for four years, and in the hands of assistant 
teachers, had not a single case of a pupiFs failing to become interested 
in the reading of his Wonder Books, although the series, both Read- 
ers and Wonder Books, was then in a very ineamptete form (giving 
far less practice) than in their present state. But he can readily un- 
derstand how, under lax and inefficient management, such cases might 
become frequent. The Readers alone, by repeated review (and this 
being done in the school -room is more under the teacher's control), are 
competent to teach children to read wdl, in a period of time exceed- 
i^ffiy Mef as compared with the common method, and with far less 
friction and much more enjoyment. The method will be a snccess in 
the hands of even very incompetent teachers, for one who can teach in 
the ordinary way can do so with more certainty in this. But it is 
hoped that no teacher, who can avail of a method so speedy and 
delightful as this, will be satisfied with anything short of the highest 
achievement in her power. 

VIII. — Tlie First Wonder Book being now in the hands of pupils, 
and they having had some opportunity to read it, the teacher will now, 
and each day or so, have a few moments' conversation in regard to it, 
that she may know the progress that is being made in the reading of 
it, and that she may excite farther interest in it on the part of the less 
proficient pupils. The teacher will say: '*I wish to know how my 
scholars are getting along with their Wonder Book, and how they like 
it." Hands will go up, and many pupils will be eager to tell. ** Well, 
Susie ; well, Charley; well, Fred, let us know." The teacher will, in 
this, select for report her most rdiaMe pupils. Some will have read 
large portions of it, and in some cases, perhaps, the whole book the 
first day. Judiciously praise such exhibitions of interest and pro- 
ficiency. Say : *'I wish you to read it wdl, so you will understand it, 
and get out of the stories the real fun there is iu them. Perhaps Fred 
and Nellie had better read it again. It will come so easy 7iow that I 
think you will understand the stories better, and get lots more fun out 
of them than in the first reading." If pupils show an inclination to 
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do so, let them tell briefly something about the stories — ^the earlier 
ones— but only enough to excite curiosity and interest in other pupils. 
Check them from saying much as to what is in the stories, but more 
about them, as to how they like them. Say: **I dont wish Arty to 
tsU us any of the stories and so spoil them for us. We all want to read 
the stories ouradvea, and get the full good of them ; but I am glad he 
is so interested in them." And so, from time to time, measure and 
determine the progress of your pupils in this reading of the Wonder 
Book, and interest and encourage the tardier ones. Should XYiqtq be 
any pupil postponing the reading of it, after two or three days^ say : 
** Harry, you have made so much progress in your Reader since the 
Wonder Book was given out that I think that the reading of it will 
come very easy now, and that you will enjoy it so much. Look what 
short work Fred and Nellie and Annie made of it, and how much they 
liked it. It might have been a little hard for you at first, but it won^t 
be Twwy It is very important, and the teacher should seasonably look 
out for It, that pupils get through with one Wonder Book and make a 
thorough reading of it before another one is given out. As the Second 
Wonder Book is reached (if pupils are then sufficiently proficient), with 
Lesson XL., it is important that the reading of the First Wonder Book 
should have been satisfactorily availed of before that time by all the 
pupils. And, should it become necessary for the purpose, it would be 
well to detain pupils a little longer in Reader lessons, by review of 
them. Say : " Oh I it will be so soon that my scholars will be able to 
read the Second Wonder Book, and I wish them all to have read the 
First Wonder Book, and to have done it well, before I give them out 
the Second one." Thus daily, and, as occasion requires, nurse the 
thing along until this desirable end is successfully accomplished. 

IX. — ^At the conclusion of this lesson (XL.) the " Second Wonder 
Book " comes into the course, provided, however, your pupils are very 
proficient in their reading and sound-lessons up to this point. If not, 
they should be held back longer, and perhaps first a preliminary re- 
view of lessons of Reader be had. Follow the same directions as to 
Second Wonder Book now, and from time to time, as were given in 
regard to First Wonder, Supplementary Notes V., VII., and VIII., 
which see. . 

X. — At the conclusion of Lesson XLIX. the Third Wonder Book 
comes into the course if the proficiency of pupils then warrants. If 
not, there may be just a preliminary review of Reader lessons, or a 
holding back of the Wonder Book for two or three lessons more, or 
both. Under proper management this should not be necessary now ; 
but, though you hold back every Wonder Book for a number of les- 
sons, and review Reader lessons a dozen times, and, by half as many 
complete overlaps of matter, let there be the most absolute mastership 
and most complete proficiency on the part of pupils as you progress in 
the Reader, and no Wonder Book be given out until it will be re- 
ceived with eagerness and read with ease, thoroughness, and avidity. 
See previous Notes V., VII., and VIII., and act upon them, upon occa- 
sion, from time to time, in appropriate order, as the directions in them 
call for. 

XI. — At the conclusion of the LVIIIth Lesson the Fourth Wonder 
Book comes into the course. There should be so much proficiency 
now on the part of pupils that there should be no occasion for delay 
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in the issue of Wonder Book ; and pupils will be needing the practice 
from it to fix in their minds the knowledge of the last phonetic sounds 
and letters treated both for their own. value, and as the best means of 
giving that proficiency in phonetic reading which will facilitate the 
transition to common print, and easy reading in it, soon now to take 
place. But see again, and be guided by, as oocasion maj call for, 
Supplementary Notes V,, VII., and VIHt 
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